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In This Issue: 


Cover photo: Arthur W. 
Mohr, newly-elected president, 
Nat'l Agricultural Chemicals 
Ass'n (See pages 5 and 31) 
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DON'T OVERLOOK 
THE OBVIOUS! 


During times of uncertain supply, there is a tendency 
to focus all attention on the scarcer materials. 

Don’t let this prevent you from making the most of 
time-proved materials available to you now! 

We suggest POWCO BRAND ROTENONE, sup- 
plied as Cube and Derris powders—pure ground root 
containing 4 to 6 percent pure rotenone and other 
active resins. It provides effective control of insects, 


yet offers NO TOXIC RESIDUE PROBLEMS. 


Don’t overlook the obvious! 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

Soles Offices. Philodelphia © Pittsburgh * Huntwille « Chicago © Fort Worth © Denver * Sen Froncisco 
Conede. Charles Albert Smith, itd. Toronto, Montreal « Argentina . John Powell y Cio 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


PERONYL BUTOXIDE 
DANE «© TOXAPHEN: 
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ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY. 
Dept. F210 West Washington Square, PRiledelpnia 5, Pe. 
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’ “blotters from coast-to-coast. They've been victimizing 
for years and their take runs into millions of dollars. 


ORIGINATORS OF + DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC 89 BARCLAY ST. N.Y. 8. N.Y 


leet flows. Colorade Springs Cole Fltten Md; Fresno. Calif ; Moulton Me: Lelend Miss ; Metiregor Tex. Orlande Fle . Walla Walla, Wash. 


Deoler & Distributor Inquiries Invited 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


A Monthly Magazine 
For the Trade 


LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor 


THOMAS MORGAN 
Advertising Manager 


Editorial Advisory 
Board... 


Dr. ALVIN J. Cox 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Lea S. HITCHNER 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. S. E. A. McCCALLAN 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dr. CHARLES E. PALM 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. COLIN W. WHITTAKER 


Washington, D. C. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Meet Arthur W. Mohr, newly-elected 
president of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. Mr. Mohr is 
president of the California Spray-Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Calif. He has - 
been interested and active in the better- 
ment of agriculture through the use of 
chemicals. 
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“Ye Tis Issue: 
Editorials ..... 


Nat’l Agricultural C Chemicals Ass’n Meets __... 


Grassland, Vast Fertilizer Sales Potential 
By J. R. Taylor, Jr. 


Warfarin Completes its First Year . 
By Ward Ross 


Problems of Insecticide Industry .. 


By Dr. H. L. Haller 
More Nitrogen; More Solid Fertilizer - 


By W. A. Minor 
NFA Group on Midwestern Tour __. 
Research, Basis of Pesticide Advancement 


By P. H. Groggine 
American Chemical Society Meets 
Nat'l Fertilizer Association to Atlanta 


Listening Post : 
By Paul R. Miller & Kelvin Dorward 


Suppliers Bulletins 
Technical Briefs ..... 
Industry News .... 
Meeting Calendar 
Washington Report . 
Classified Advertising 
Advertisers Index . 
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“AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. Published monthly on the 


15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E. Dorland, President; Ira 
P, ——, Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 128 Market Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md, Advertising and editorial office 254 W. 3let St. 
New York i, New York — Chicago Office, 388 N. ee Blvd. 
Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy — 
15th of the month previous to date of issue. : 


Entered as second-class matter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the 
Act of March 8, 1879. 
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BASIC AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS OF 
QUALITY 


y Kolker Chemical Works Inc. 


80 LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Manufacturers of rogricultural Chemicals 
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Phillips is producing nitrogen fer- 
tilizer materials at full capacity. But 
even our tremendous rate of produc- 

« tion isn’t always sufficient to meet 

today’s demand. We'll do our best 

for you. Keep us in mind if you need 
nitrogen in any form. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE—Phillips66 
Ammonium Sulfate is a free-flowing 
21% nitrogen material! Mixes eas- 
ily! Uniform crystals resist caking! 
Ideal for high-analysis mixed goods! 
A fine direct application material! 


AMMONIUM NITRATE—Phillips 66 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% nitrogen. The small, coated 
prills or pellets resist caking .. . 
handle easily. Phillips 66 Prilled Am- 
monium Nitrate can be depended 
on for uniform, free-flowing proper- 
ties and top-notch crop response. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS—More N 
per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen So- F 
lutions are well suited to the prep- 4 
aration of high-analysis fertilizers ‘ 
and the ammoniation of superphos- 
phate. These three nitrogen solu- 
tions keep handling costs low . . . i 
promote rapid, thorough curing! 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — Tank 
car shipments of Anhydrous Am- 
monia (82% nitrogen) go out to 
Phillips contract customers from 
Phillips production facilities in the 
Texas Panhandle. Write our nearest 
district office for full information. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION * BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bidg. . TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg., 404 Marion St. . HOUSTON— 604 City National Bank Bidg. 
OMAHA—WOW Bidg. - AMARILLO—First National Bonk Bidg. » LOS ANGELES—4521 Produce Plaza West + BARTLESVILLE—Adaoms Building 
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The Shys 


MORE THAN 160 PRODUCTS! 


Colorado .44 

Weed Killers 

2.4.0 Weed Killer. 
Liquid Amine Concentrate 

Butyl Ester 2.4.0 
Available in all comb:- 
notions and formuiations of 
oil concentrations and 
water emulsions 

Iscpropy! Ester 

In orf soluble ond woter 

emulsions 

Brush Murder 

2.4,5.% Concentrote 

Low Volatile Ester 2.4.5.1 

Rid O Weed low 
concentrate 2.4-D for 
home use 


Chlordane Products 
Chlordane Concentrates 
ond Formulations to suit 
individual requirements 
oi! soluble and 
water emulsifiable). 
Chlordone Dust 5% 
Wettable Dust 
Concentrate 40% 
Kilzit—Octo-Kill. Ready to 
use Chi for home 
and uses. 


Aldrin Products 
Aldrin Emulsifioble 
Concentrates 25% 
Aldrin Oil Concentrate 
Aldrin Dust Concentrate 


Toxaphene Products 

Toxaphene Concentrotes 
Available in oi! soluble 
and water emulsifiable 
forms 

Toxaphene Dust 

Wettable Toxaphene Powders 


Dieldrin Products 

Dieldrin Emulsitiable 
Concentrates 

Dieldrin Concentrate Dusts 


Cotton Dusts 

Cotton Dusts (in oll 
combinations—Technicol 
Toxaphene, BHC, DDT, Sul- 
phur, Aldrin and Dieldrin) 


Liquid Cotton Sprays 
Cotton Sproys ‘In all 


combinations—Aldrin, DOT, 


Dieldrin, ond Sulphur 


DDT Dusts 

DOT Emulsion Concentrate 
DOT Wettoble Powder 
ODOT Dust Concentrote 
DOT Dust 

Potato Dusts 


Livestock Products 
Gold Star Livestock ond 
Born Concentrote 
Stock ond Born Insect Killer 
Doiry Sproy 
Grub Dusts 
Ben Hex 12 Wettable Powder 
Emulsifieble BHC 
Concentrote 
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Colorado .44 insecticides, weedicides, and agricultural = 
chemicals—all of the quality products of the Chemical 
Corporation of Colorado—represent the best in scientific 
research in the field of exterminating undesirable pests . 
and noxious plant growth. Formulation of America’s 
newest field tested and laboratory proven and most suc- ~ 
cessful chemicals at sensible, low prices have kept Colo- 
rado .44 products ‘‘out-in-front,” because dealers profit 
more with these products. Always sell Colorade .44 prod- 
ucts...and be sure to make plans now for the sky's the 
limit for the big 1952 season! 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE TODAYE 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF COLORADO 
P.O. Box 777 
Denver 1, Colorado 


Please rush inf 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF COLORADO 


OCTOBER, 1951 


ACome 5895 


Denver 1, Colorado Aiidien 


City _ 
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© DEPENDABLE “"~ 
from the Ground Up! | 

KRAFT BAG 

made-to-order 


heavy-duty 
multi-wall 


shipping sacks 
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Oy, your product fits into 0 bag — we'll make the bag 
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A NEW ERA 


has come in American Agriculture. In 
many sections of the country, worn-out 
and even abandoned land is being made 
into Green Pastures. 


Fertilization, hard work, intelligent cul- 
tivation plus good soil management is bring- 
ing about this improvement. 


P.C.A. is cooperating wholeheartedly 
with the Fertilizer Industry and all other 
agencies in promoting the Green Pastures 
Program. 


~POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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When you need 
to guard your Product... 


against Change in moisture content 


"Sifting 
Escape of 


Undesirable odors 


Loss from snagging and tearing. . . 


Then you need 
Bemis 
Waterproof “sr” Bags 


The Strongest Shipping Bags Made 


ASK YOUR BEMIS MAN FOR THE COMPLETE WATERPROOF BAG STORY 


foe oe 
! 

MAYBE YOU NEED THESE, TOO =| 
; If you don't require the exceptional 
} protection of Bemis Waterproof Bags, 
| Bemis Multiwall, Cotton or Burlap Bags 1 
; are your best bet. 
Whatever kind of bag 
you need, we make it! 
ee ee eae ae ae ae ae aa ae aes aes as ae ae rr ee ow -— ee ! 
408 Pine St., Box 66 

St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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5% ORDINARY 
omome EMULSIFIER 


, = aaa | A all 4 4 ree 
Co eee” eee 
he te gas 


PHOTOGRAPHS A 

‘WERE MADE . if ; : 

ATTHE INSTANT for 
TOX APHENE ; 


concen } SPONTANEOUS 
INT ie & | 
= DISPERSION 


TOXIMUOL 


a balanced anionic emulsifier for agricultural insecticides 


TOXIMUL is the family name of Ninol Laboratories’ new 
ay series of Emulsifiers, designed to improve performance and 

reduce costs of biocidal spray concentrates. Various members 
ag eae of the series have been developed for use with different types 
- Sea. foil te of insecticides such as Toxaphene, Chlordane, DDT, etc. 


C2. - aa TOXIMUL 100, for example, features spontaneous dispersion when used 
in Toxaphene emulsion concentrates. When added to water of any hard- 
ness, concentrates containing TOXIMUL 100 form stable emulsions with 
a minimum of agitation. Such concentrates are therefore ideal for general 
— a agricultural use, and particularly where agitation conditions are poor . . . 
‘2 tes ” as in aeroplane sprayers, knapsack tanks and cattle dips. 
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remarkable new rodenticide 
its worth to millions 
dding their farms 


This 
has proved 
of farmers in 
of rats and mice. 

Our new 36-page — be 
Year's Experience with Det mo - 
impressive evidence 

the effectiveness ° 

warfarin as estab- 

lished during the past 
year. Write for a free 


copy: 


presents 


NOTE: For those who prefer 
to distribute an established small 
package line — write for our list of 
repackers. 


S. B.PENICK( 


Se CHURCH STREET, HOW YORE 7, W. Y. G 
‘elegtene OQvtandt 7.1973 


Our warfarin product Dethmor is 
sold in bulk to repackers for sale 
under private label. Most distributors 
also offer finished (ready-to-use) bait. 


* 


The county agents are familiar with 
warfarin. Many are scheduling rat 
control demonstrations for the fall 
months — others have planned county- 
wide rat control campaigns. Packers of 
warfarin baits will benefit from this 
increased activity and the general 
awareness of the importance of rat 
control on the farm. 


Why not add this profitable roden- 
ticide to your line of agricultural 
chemicals? 


736 WEST DI VIS:ON STREET, CHICAGO 19, 


Telephone, NOMgak 5451 
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Marietta Air-Cell silos resist fire, acid, moisture 
. . . Keep AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS BONE DRY 
. . « fully protected. 


Outside, a Marietta silo is fire-proof, destruction-proof . . . 
constructed of lightweight, high strength Air-Cell concrete 
that is rust-proof, maintenance-free . designed to lower 
msurance Costs. 

Inside, a Marietta silo is air-tight, moisture-proof . . . 
keeps free flowing stored chemicals BONE DRY . . . reduces 
spoilage and waste. 

From any angle, a Marietta storage system will give you 
permanent, economical, fully protected storage for all your 
chemicals . . . lower losses, reduce operating costs. 

Marietta Air-Cell silos in sizes from 10-30 feet in diameter, 
30-100 feet in height, are constructed of tough, durable, 4” 
thick concrete staves . . . conserve critically short steel by as 
much as 84% on each silo . . . and can be erected in line, 
cluster, or combined with existing units for added storage 
space fully protected from fire, acid, moisture and the elements. 

Let Marietta engineers design a complete, flexible storage 
system individually planned to fit your particular needs. Our 
erection specialists will bring these plans to life and erect your 
silos in a matter of weeks .. . and without disrupting your 
daily operations. 

For low cost, highly profitable storage facilities, write or 
wire our nearest ofice, TODAY, and get full details. 


CHECK THESE MARIETTA ADVANTAGES! 


@ Permanent . . . Air-Cell concrete stave con- 
struction for years of service. 
Fire-proof . . . resists fire and the elements, 
keeps content safe. 
Air-tight . . . locks out moisture, keeps chem- 
icals and fertilizers BONE DRY! 
Quick erection ... Silos are erected by Ma- 
rietta specialists in two weeks. 
Engineering service . . . complete systems in- 
dividually designed to solve your needs. 
Economical . . . low initial cost, practically no 
upkeep expense, lower insurance. 
Fully protected .. . sored material is safe from 
fire, pilferage, spoilage, acid. 
In time you'll want a Marietta . . . we'll be pleased 
to help you plan it... erect it. . . on time. 


Left above: This modern installation at North 

Little Rock, Arkansas, consists of 10 Marietta 

Air-Cell tanks and shows how they can be com- 

bined into an efficient, economical storage system. T ‘7 MARIETTA 
Right above: This Air-Cell silo erected by Marietta 

for the Tennessee Corporation at New Albany, 

Indiana, is used to store phosphate rock. It is 30 w 

feet pe 50 feet in height, ok» yd 

pacity 1500 tons. The silo is equi with a 

suspended steel hopper to feed pulverizer in fer- Baltimore, Md. MARIETTA, OHIO Charlotte, W. C. 
tilizer plant. 
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YOULL KNOW THE ~~ 


a a ; Lrox O11 COMPANY ' 
 Bagpaker’ « 
“- Te. 


BY THE COMPANIES ‘ 
IT KEEPS 


ATTIRE 


These companies are repeat 
buyers of ers. Because 


they were pleased with the per- 
formance of the first Bagpakers 


they bought, every one of these 
firms bought one or more addi- 
tional Bagpakers! 
WHAT 1S THE SECRET? 
First, superior design 
and construction pro- 
vide efficient, econom- 
ical and trouble-free 
operation. Second, 
BAGPAK SERVICE assures 
’ continued operating 
efficiency. 
That's why Bagpakers 
y for themselves in a 
urry —and then keep 
right on paying bonuses 
in the form of better, more economical operation. 
If you are considering the purchase of a new bag closing 
machine, then be sure to investigate the Bagpakers. Write 
today—ask for booklet No. 270 D 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 


BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS - 
oo 
BRANCH OFFICES Atlante « Baltimore » Boxter Springs, Kansas « Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Denver + tos Angeles + New Orleans - Prilodeiphic - Pittsburgh - St Louis - Son Francisco 
'1N CANADA The Conmnental Paper Products, itd Montreal Orowo 
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BAG PACKAGING MACHINES 
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CONTROL tn tatoralor Ys facto vy and field 


Better techniques of laboratory and plant control in the manufacture of insect toxicants mean better, 


more economical insect control in the feld—greater yields of food, feed and fiber crops. ALDRIN and 
Die.prin are classic examples of insect toxicants which are manufactured under rigid laboratory and 
plant controls. Both chemicals have received world-wide recognition as outstandingly reliable and 
effective weapons in control of many destructive agricultural and public health insects, including 
grasshoppers, cotton insects, soil pests and flies. Write for full information about ALpRin and DieLpRIN 


and their place in your formulating or insect control programs. 


juts HYMAN « E€ompany 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Unformulated AvpRin and Dievprin ave distributed in the U.S. by Shell Chemical Corp., New York 


Instrument panel equipped with 36 au- 
tomatic controls, one of two which 
maintain all variables in productian of 
Acorin and Drecorin in proper balance, 
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es  eHTON “provides one-stop 
nitrogen service to Southern 


fertilizer manufacturers 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — Manufactured in Lion’s modern plant 
to an 82.25°;, nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, 
the uniformity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia — This product is available to manufacturers 
for use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct 
application material. Normally about 30°, ammonia, its content can 
be controlled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions — Made specifically for the 
manufacturing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia 
nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily 
handled and available in three types designed for varying 

weather conditions, and for formula requirements in the production 

of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer — The improved spherical white 
pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5% 
nitrogen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. 

Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply 
bags with two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — This new, superior-type sulphate is 
guaranteed to contain a minimum of 21% nitrogen. Through special 
conditioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content 

is greatly reduced. These factors, together with the special coating 
applied, make for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in 
storage. This product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 


“Serving Southern States’’ 100-pound, 6-ply bags laminated with asphalt. 
ge advice and assistance to = 

tili in solving thei 

nanufacturine whens s waite «LION OIL COMPANY 


for the asking .. . just write. 
Chemical Division «¢ Et Oorado, Arkansas 
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for bi 


- put Pyrenone 
in your formulation 


- put Pyrenone 
on your label 


Put Pyrenone in your formulation to give 
it an unbeatable combination of advantages 


for your customer, the dairy farmer— 


e Pyrenone kills a// the insects that com- 
monly attack dairy cattle, even horseflies 


e Pyrenone kills insects fast 


e Pyrenone won’t contaminate milk or 
meat with toxic chemicals 


e Pyrenone is free from skin irritants and 
objectionable odors. 


er profits in 92 


. ' i, # * 

A 64 > ” vm at 476 

“4 nt ye Bet J 
POAT 


a> 
ri 


Pyrenoné’.. 


In Canada: Natural Products Corporation 
738 Marin Ave., Montreal, Canada 


Put Pyrenone on your label to cash in on 
U.S.I.’s high-powered advertising, public- 
ity, and promotional campaigns for 
Pyrenone. Your customer, the dairy farmer, 
knows about Pyrenone and what it can do 
for him. If you want to know how to go 
about getting permission to use the Pyre- 
none name on your label, just write U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities. 
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WILLIAMS HAMM pores 
duty for crushing 4° g ae 

ei phosphate, gypsum, limeston 

roc 

similar materials. 


i i monium sul- 
Also for disintegrating 3 afro 


hate lumps and fertilizer mixe 
Seeep” in storage. 


WILLIAMS HELIX-SEAL # 


F ofr gt inding, disintegt ating and bl 
, P , “> 


tions ready for use- 


> CRUSHERS — 
OLDEST 


20 


ending insecticide 
in concentra- 


LIAMS 
wit _ 


ROLLER MAILLS 
AiR SEPARATION 


For pulverizing rock 
phosphate, gypsum, 
limestone, sulphur for 
dusting, etc: Used for 
blending and pulver- 
izing insecticide 
mixes such as BHC, 
DDT, and toxaphene 
put in higher concen- 
trations than Ham- 
mermills will handle. 


n 


\ 


NN Ww /M.eR* 
“WILLIAMS TESTING .:.MEANS 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 


Submit your grinding problems 
to Williams. A sample of the 
material and description of the 
desired result will set our facili- 
ties to work on a solution to 
your problem. Visits during test 
runs and technical consultations 


AY are invited. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER CO. 


2707 N. Broadway —St. Lowis 6, Me. 


AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 
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PENN @ SALT 


Yes, you'll find Pennsalt Agricultural Chemicals on the 
farm fronts from Coast to Coast. 


In Maine and Idaho, Pennsalt potato insecticides help po- 
tatoes grow bigger and better. Louisiana and California use 
Kryocide to control sugar cane borer and orange worm. A 
Pennsalt insecticide takes the fight out of the destructive 
corn borer of the Midwest and Pennsalt sprays help protect 
the fruit crops of the Northwest. Even the tough boll weevil 
and other cotton insects aren’t tough any more after 
a dusting with Pennsalt’s Cotton Insecticides. In short, 
you'll find Pennsalt Agricultural Chemicals practically 


everywhere! 


In addition, Pennsalt Laboratories continually work 
toward further improvement in the products they offer 
to agriculture and to you. 


For information on prices and delivery, or technical 
assistance, write Agricultural Chemicals Department, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa... . Tacoma, Washington . . . Montgomery, 
Ala.... Bryan, Texas... Portland, Oregon... 
Los Angeles, and Berkeley, Calif. 


cy 


agricultural chemicals 
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JUST WHAT 


AGRICULTURE IS 


LOOKING FOR / 


BRUSH KILLER 


* Standard for Quality 


with LOW VOLATILE THFE of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T' 


TUS. PATENTS PENDING 


Now is the time, when the big planting and grov.ing seasons are out of the way, 


that attention is turned to brush clearance of pastures, ditches, fence rows, etc. 


PASTURES 


Pinsburgh 10-20 Brush Killer, with low volatile THFE (Tetrahydrofurfuryl AND 


Esters) of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T is designed to assure thorough killing action on 


woody growth that is resistant to 2,4-D alone. 


RANGELAND 


Dealers can assure their customers of effective killing action, with added safety 
to nearby valuable crops or plants, when 10-20 Brush Killer is used on: 


Aspen Elderberry locust, Honey 
Apple, American Crab Mulberry 
Barberry, Colorodo Osage Orange 
Birch . Pine 
Blockberry . Poison Ivy 
Buckbrush Hackberry Poison Ook 
Catolpo Howthorn Poplar 

Cedar, Solt Hozel Prickly Ash 
Cherry, Choke Hercules -Club Raspberry 
Cherry, Wild Honeysuckle Rose, Cherokee 
Chestnut Hornbeam Sogebrush 
Chinoberry Horse Chestnut Shadbush 
Cottonwood Juneberry Sossofros 
Currant Locust, Block Silverberry 


Skunk brush 
Spicebush 
Sumac 

Sweet Fern 
Sycomore 

Tea, New Jersey 
Tree of Heaven 
Trumpet Vine 
Tulip Tree 
Virginia Creeper 
Weolnut 

Willow 
Winterberry 
Witch Hozel 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES, Benzene Hexochloride, Toxa- 


7601 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A DIVISION OF 


phene, Dichloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, 
Chlordane. 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Porathion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Metacide. 


WEED KILLERS 2,4-0 Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrotes, 
2,4-D Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Solt 
Monohydrate, 2,4,5-T Formulations. 


FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COTTON SPRAYS AND 
OUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


weo sees 


COAL CHEMICALS ACTIVATED CARBON «© AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS - 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS + PLASTICIZERS - CORE . CEMENT . PIG IRON 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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0 Gyricuftataf Pesticide Meuagtwe’s: 


are menaced by 


numbers 


~ 
—— 


AWN 


have you a rodenticide product 
containing WARFARIN to offer this huge market 2, 


sen 
for FREE 
Booklet 


Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., Inc. 


FORMERLY &. J, PRENTISS & CO., INC. 


110 William St., New York 38,N.Y. © 9 So. Clinton $t., Chicage 6, lil. 


Canadian Representative: Dunn Sales Limited, 140 St. Paul St., West, Montreal, Quebec; 146 Jervis St., Torente 2, Ontarie 
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BORON, CALIFORNIA 


The Sodium Borate Ores used in pro- 
ducing BORAX, BORIC ACID and the 
various other BORATES are taken from 
mines in the area pictured below. 


; 
' 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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SINCE 1919 this modern plant near Sumter, South 
Carolina, has produced many tons of top quality 
fertilizer. ..adding hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to farm profits in the area. 


LIKE SO MANY leading mixers, the Sumter 
Fertilizer Company, under the management of 
J. L. Nichols, depends on Spensol for nitrogen and 
Spencer Chemical Company for service. 


Spensol Supplies the Nitrogen 


--.to Sumter Fertilizer Company, Inc. 


SPENSOL (SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS) 
is made at two strategically located Spencer plants: 
Charlestown, Indiana, and Pittsburg, Kansas. An 
ever-increasing number of manufacturers have 
found that Spensol enables them to produce well- 
conditioned fertilizers at surprisingly low cost. 


SPENSOL, 


made and sold only by 


HIGHLY SKILLED TECHNICAL MEN on the Spencer 
staff may be in a position to help you with your 
production problems—whether you’re a Spensol cus- 
tomer or not. Write Spencer’s Technical Services 
Section at any time; there’s no charge or obligation. 


_ 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO., Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Works: Pittsburg, Kans. Henderson, Ky. Chicago, III. 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 
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we explore all the corners... 


We explore every corner of the earth to supply raw materials 


to manufacturers of fertilizers and agricultural chemicals. If you have a 


supply problem, write, wire or phone us today. 
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ESTABLISHED t850 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


Branch Offices: Baltimore * Chicago * Savannah +* Tampa 
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Raymond Whizzer-equipped IMP MILL has be- 
come widely used in agricultural chemical plants, 
especially for the production of blended field 
strength insecticides and low concentrate formu- 
lations. 

This hammer-type mill produces fine, uniform, 
fluffy finished materials, well adapted for dust- 
ing applications. The air separation system, 
used for classifying and conveying, provides a 
cooling medium for removing heat generated 
in pulverizing. Lower mill temperatures permit 
greatly extended operating periods without 
shutdowns. 

The Whizzer principle gives a wide but closely 
controlled range of fineness to 95% or better 
passing 325-mesh. The intensive mixing action 
of the Imp Mill is an important advantage in 
making intimate blends of inert materials and 


e insecticide combinations. 
AYMOND CATALOG No.68 


unit for insecti- 


ATER, INC. 


SALES OFFICES IN 1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
PRINCIPAL CITIES CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


PULVERIZER DIVISION 
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Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


will show you how quality control 
eliminates customer complaints! 


‘a ee 


~ 
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» HIPPERS of more than 300 different products find 
) Union Multiwall Bags reduce customer complaints 
and losses in shipping and handling. They are custom- 
designed with reserve strength for hard knocks. 

Continuous testing in Union laboratories leaves 
nothing to chance. Bag paper is tortured and torn, 
burst and frayed. Loaded bags are dropped and tum- 
bled and scuffed to discover any weak points, any 
need for strengthening. 

Union Quality Control checks and rechecks every 
step in the making from timber to finished bag. 
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This constant checking and testing is a safeguard 
for every order of Union Multiwall Bags. So when 
your Union Multiwall representative calls on you, tell 
him the requirements of your product, its shipping 
and handling. You can be sure your delivered bags 
will live up to specifications. 

Even if you are now using multiwall bags, your 
Union representative can give you new ideas on bag 
construction, packaging and handling that will save 


you money. So welcome him when he calls! 
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UNION wultiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. @ NEW ORLEANS, LA. @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Prevents Siftage Empties Clean 
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THE EDITOR COMMENTS 


= EPORTS from the sales front indi- 
eo) cate that while most firms handling 
-\ agricultural insecticides had a better 
year in 1951 than in 1950, volume 
did not reach anticipated levels during the 
second half of the season. The reasons are two. 
First, drought, extremely hot weather and un- 
favorable growing conditions in some areas 
limited some crops, particularly cotton. Second, 
the industry’s campaign to get users of insecti- 
cides to anticipate their requirements, and buy 
in advance, was apparently quite a success. Re- 
membering only too well their inability to get 
needed supplies of insecticides during the 1950 
season, users were generally only too willing to 
go into the market in advance of the 1951 sea- 
sen, and a lot of buying was done last winter 
and early spring. 

In many such cases buying was done at firm 
prices, and when, late in the season, quotations 
were found to have eased off in the spot market, 
some buyers were understandably a little un- 
happy over their misreading the market. Gam- 
bling that prices might go higher, and looking 
to protect themselves against this possibility, as 
well as assuring availability of the materials they 
might need, they found the market lower in- 
stead. 

To such buyers, about all one can say is that 
plenty of people have guessed wrong on markets 
before. Their most important objective, how- 
ever, assuring themselves of adequate supplies of 
insecticides at a fair price, was accomplished. 
It is really a matter of relatively small import- 
ance whether the cost of this insurance ad- 
vanced or declined a little toward the end of 
the season. And, for 1952, and the future, 
particularly so long as present emergency condi- 
tions prevail, a continuance of this policy of 
forward buying is strongly to be recommended. 
The intelligent grower will provide himself with 
this same kind of insurance for 1952. He will 
order and take delivery on a substantial part of 
his anticipated future needs as early as his finan- 
cial and other conditions will permit, avoiding 
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the serious dangers of speculating and trying to 
outguess the market. 

We hazard the guess, however, that for the 
1952 season there will be more buying on the 
basis of “market price at time of delivery” 
rather than at specific dollars and cents figures 
which so many buyers took this past season. 


AFETY is the business of everyone 

‘ who handles or works with pesticides. 

~ It is no secret that when improperly 

handled, these efficient insecticides 

can become dangerous to the careless person. 

Much of the literature on safety has pointed out 

the perils of parathion, with Dr. Herman King 

of Michigan State College going so far as to 

warn a horticultural group that “You bet your 
life when you take a chance.” 

Another significant development along this 
line is the establishment, by the University of 
Washington, of a new Environment Research 
Laboratory where a staff under Dr. J. I. Sealey 
will work with agriculture and industry in 
studying health hazards from industrial and 
agricultural chemicals. Part of this work, of 
course, is to embrace special studies on parathion. 


But it is not alone in connection with use of 
parathion that precautions are needed. More at- 
tention to safety in use can very logically be 
recommended by every one having any thing 
to do with handling and application of insecti- 
cides. As a matter of fact, the producers of 
parathion have done perhaps the best job of any 
insecticide manufacturer in calling attention to 
the hazards necessarily connected with the use 
of this highly valuable, although toxic, insecti- 
cidal weapon, and have preached safety all along 
the line. It is largely because of this safety cam- 
paign on parathion that it has been possible to 
do an outstanding job of crop protection with 
this product, with such a relatively small number 
of poisoning cases. 

Without pointing the finger at any one in 
particular, but at everybody in general, we feel 
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that the sale of safety ideas to all users of insecti- 
cides, fungicides, and herbicides has not been too 
well done. From our own observation, the aver- 
age farm worker remains unimpressed on the 
subject of safety and is on the whole grossly 
careless or ignorant. The sales job on respirators 
and masks, both by their makers and local 
dealers, has not been very strong. Warning ad- 
vice by government and local advisors has not 
been such as to be heeded fully. And the boss 
farmer, as well as his worker, is too prone to 
view respirators and other protective equipment 
as sissy stuff. 

As long as humans use insecticides, we imagine 
that 100°¢ observation of safety will never be 
attained. But, we feel that it can be-a lot better 
than it is today. The job, we are sure, has got 
to be done at the level of the local dealer and the 
farm operator. As far as we can see, the insecti- 
cide manufacturer is doing his part. But for 
the good of the entire industry, we urge that 
means for further safety education be given 
another going over now. 


HE proposal that manufacturers of 

agricultural chemicals must depend 

to a substantial extent on use of 

returnable drums for future ship-, 
ments is one of those ideas that could originate 
only in Washington. Whoever thought up the 
idea probably sees no reason why it can’t be 
made to work. 

Just for the record, we will list a few of the 
reasons why use of returnable drums for agri- 
cultural chemicals is highly impractical. First, 
there is 2,4-D. People in the agricultural chem- 
ical field have had to learn the hard way that 
once 2,4-D has been shipped in a container, it 
is useless for other products. Insignificant traces 
of the potent weedicide are still sufficient to con- 
taminate subsequent materials packed in the 
same container, with possible serious damage to 
crops. 

Many agricultural insecticides must be packed 


in lacquer-lined containers to protect the emul- 
sions against contact with metal. A _pin-prick 
break in the lacquer is sufficient to start a re- 
action which may break down the product. 
Re-using such containers is not really practical. 
As a matter of fact, it is a little bit difficult to 
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envision the re-use of any small chemical con- 
tainer. 

Imagine the condition of a five-gallon con- 
tainer of cattle dip after it has been shipped 
out to some ranch, the contents used, the con- 
tainer battered, allowed to rust a few months, 
then shipped back to the plant. How many 
such containers would ever be returned, — and 
how many of them would be in any condition 
even remotely resembling usable? 


No, the whole idea is impractical! And not 
only impractical, but downright dangerous, and 
potentially wasteful of our essential agricultural 
crops! 


~~~ HAT is behind the broad pro 
and con claims of the organic 
farmers? The answer is simple 
—-== and provable: Bunk. The above 
quotation is not our own, but is typical of many 
contained in a highly-gratifying article by R. 
|. Throckmorton, Dean of Kansas State College, 
in the September Country Gentleman. Under 
the title “The Organic Farming Myth,” Dean 
Throckmorton proceeds systematically to tear 
to shreds the fanaticism of the anti-fertilizer 
group which he describes as a “cult of mis- 
guided people”. 

Quoting from eminent authorities, Mr. 
Throckmorton emphasizes that there is no evid- 
ence whatever to indicate that chemically fertil- 
ized plants are less nutritious than non-fertilized, 
as the organic proponents insist. Nor is there 
any substance to the claim that chemical fertil- 
izers are injurious to the health of man or beast. 
According to Dr. W. M. Fifield of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, “Not a single 
instance has been called to our attention where 
the use of chemicals in production or protection 
of our state’s crops or livestock has resulted in 
harmful effects on humans who have consumed 
them.” 


“If commercial fertilizers did poison the soil, 
one would expect their continued use to result 
in a material reduction in crop yields”, the writer 
continues. But this has decidedly never been the 
case. Rather, these fertilizers have “pointed the 
way to steadily increased yields of higher quality, 


(Continued in Green Section, opposite page 83) 
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NAC Ass‘n. President 
ARTHUR W. MOHR 


NAC Names Mohr President; 
hears representatives of gov- 
ernment and industry discuss 


PESTICIDE 
SITUATION 


ITH an attendance of 425, 

the largest registration ever 

recorded in the Association's 
history, the 18th annual meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association was held at the Essex 
and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, N. 
J.. September 5-7. Representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the National Production Authority, 
and the industry were represented on 
the program which covered a wide 
area of activity in the pesticide field 

The NACA elected as presi- 
dent for a two-year term, A. W. 
Mohr, president, California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Richmond Calif. 
Mr. Mohr Ernest Hart, 
president, Niagara Chemical Division 
of Food Machinery Corp., Middle 
port, N. Y. Other officers named at 
the meeting Paul Mayfield, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vice-president and Lea S. Hitch 


ner was re-elected executive secretary 


succeeds 


were: 


and treasurer of the Association. 

In his annual address, presi- 
dent Hart told the group that the 
1951 production of 
terials will exceed a billion pounds, 
and that prospects for the coming 
year point to even greater produc- 


pesticide ma 


tion providing necessary raw ma- 
terials are available. His address (pub- 
lished in full in our September issue, 
pages 38-40) was presented on the 
opening morning of the convention 
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before an overflow crowd in the ho- 
tel’s ballroom. 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary and treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation presented his annual report fol- 
lowing Mr. Hart's talk. Mr. Hitchner 
reviewed the progress of the past year 
emphasizing the Association's growth 
in membership and its efforts to keep 
production of pest control materials 
at a high level. He stated that all of 
the services instituted by the Associa- 
tion in the past, will be continued, in- 
cluding the pest reporting service, the 
Defense Order reporting service, and 
general bulletins 

The problem of getting sufh- 
cient numbers of containers for ship- 
ment of agricultural chemicals is be- 
ing studied by a new committee, he 
said, and particular efforts are being 
put forth to increase the supply of 
steel drums. Arrangements are being 
made to mark drums used for 2,4-D 
to avoid accidental re-use by other 
chemicals, to the possible detriment of 
crops. 

The secretary announced also 
that a Grasslands Committee is being 
formed to study pest control problems 
in this connection, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of State. A 
Speaker's Bureau is also being estab- 
lished as a means of conveying the 
pest control story to the public through 
horticultural meetings and the like. 


Two scheduled speakers of the 
first morning's program were unable 
to be present at the meeting. They 
were Thomas H. McCormack, Chief, 
Rubber, Chemicals and Drugs Divi- 
sion, Economic Stabilization Author- 
ity, OPS, Washington, D. C. and L. 
B. Taylor, Director of the Office of 
Materials and Facilities, PMA, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

Howard J. Grady, chief, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Section, Rubber, 
Chemicals and Drugs Division, ESA, 
OPS, presented to the group a picture 
of the Washington scene, pointing 
out in a humorous vein some of the 
confusing situations developing in the 
capital. 

He recalled briefly the history 
of the OPS and its efforts to slow the 
inflationary trend, pointing out also 
the supplementary regulations issued 
to straighten out the unavoidable 
inequities arising from the earlier price 
freeze. 

“CPR 22 was issued to cover 
manufacturers, giving relief to those 
who had voluntarily held the line and 
were being penalized, as well as to 
roll back prices of those manufacturers 
who had advanced prices beyond 
their normal profit ratios,” Mr. 
Grady explained. 

“The effect of this regulation 
upon the pesticide industry is difficult 
to determine accurately,” he contin- 
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ued. “However, it is obvious that there 
will be some variation in ceiling prices 
from manufacturer to manufacturer 
since each one’s base period price, ma- 
terials and labor cost (which deter- 
mine the ceiling price) will be dif- 
ferent for each company.” That the 
problems of establishing ceiling prices 
for the pesticide industry are more 
complicated than those of many other 
industries, was noted by the speaker. 
One factor is the seasonal aspect of 
the business and another is that many 
smaller formulators do not have ac- 
counting departments sufficient to 
gather the necessary information. 
Mr. Grady called upon the in 
dustry for cooperation with the OPS 
in an effort to issue regulations that 
will be fair to everyone. “OPS, work- 
ing under time pressures and with lim- 
ited personnel, tries to develop regula- 
tions that will not require an army 
of people to administer or enforce,” 
he said. “But if we are to issue this 
type of regulation, one that will be 
fair to everyone, we eannot work 


In the Photos: 

Top row, (L to R) Esnest Hart. 
Mrs. Hart. Middleport. N. Y.; and Ken- 
neth Stuart. Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.. Ed. Georgi. Eastern States Coop. 
and W. R. Allistetter. U.S.D.A.. Wash- 
ington, Dr. W. G. Reed. U.S.D.A.. Wash- 
ington, and John A. Rodda, U.S.I. Chem- 
icals, Inc.. New York. 

Second row: Scott James. New 
York and Howard Elmer. Charlotte. N. 
C.. both of Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Co. Harold Cunningham. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. M. C. 
Morton, Central Chemical Corp., Ha- 
gerstown. Md. and Harold Davies, Cala- 
bama Chemical Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
Wallace Moreland, Rutgers Univ.. New 
Brunswick, N. J. and P. J. McManus. 
G L F. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Third row: E. L. Thomas. E. H. 
Rappe and R. T. O'Neal. Swift & Co.. 
Chicago, J. A. Singmaster. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., New York: Wm. Reeda. 
Ir.. Crop-Saver Chemical Co., Inc., Ar- 
lington Hts., Ill. and J. Everett Bussart. 
Velsicol Corp.. Chicago, E. S. Thayer. 
Emulsol Corp.. New York: Eugene S. 
Heckathorn. Heckathorn & Co., Rich- 
mond, Calif.. Sol Epstein. Emulsol 
Corp., Chicago, and Ed. Camson. Plant 
Food Products Co., Sayville, N. Y. 

Bottom row: Part of NAC program 
committee: Carlos Kampmeier, Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia: George 
Kreiger. Ethyl Corp.. New York: John 
A. Rodda and P. J. McManus. New 
NAC president, A. W. Mohr, at micro- 
phone during meeting. George R. Fer- 
guson, Geigy Co.. Inc.. Bayonne N. J.; 
C. C. Alexander, Geigy Co., Inc., New 
York: and —— and Mrs. E. C. Gerdes. 
Geigy Co., Inc., Burlington. Iowa.. 
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alone. We must have the industry's 
cooperation.” 

He called for precise informa- 
tion to enable the working out of 
proper relationships with the general 
price stabilization prograin. “We want 
you to think about your problems in 
detail; to be prepared to meet them 
fairly and squarely, as we know you 
want us to do,” he said. 


Heavy Production Ahead 
ILLIAM R. Allstetter, Dep- 
uty Director, Office of Ma- 

terials and Facilities, PMA, U.S. 
D.A., told the convention that the out 


Directors Elected 


While electing A. W. Mohr 

as president and Paul Maytield vice- 
b of the NAC also 

named the following as members of 
the association's board of directors: 
W. W. Allen, manager, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Michigan: W. C. Ben- 
nett. president. Phelps-Dodge Refin- 
ing Corporation, New York. New 
York: J. Hallam Boyd. executive 
vice-president, Commercial Chem- 
ical Company. Memphis, Tennessee: 
Ernest Hart. president. Niagara 
Chemical Division. Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporati Middle- 
port. New York: Lea S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary, NAC Associa- 
tion, Washington. D. C.; John Paul 
Jones, assistant to general manager, 
Stauffer Chemical C y New 
York, New York: George F. Lean- 
ard, vice-pr & 
dreasurer. Tobacco By-Products & 
th , } nH Ri hh a 


Virginia: Paul Mayfield, assistant 
general manager. Hercules Powder 
Company. Inc., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; James McConnon. vice-presi- 
dent. McConnon & Company. Win- 
ona, Minnesota: A. W. Mohr, presi- 
dent, California Spray-Chemical Cor- 
poration, Richmond, California: E. 
H. Phillips, director of purchasing. 
GLF Soil Building Service, Division 
of Cooperative GLF Exchange. Inc., 
New York. New York: Fred Shana- 
man, president, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Wash- 
ington, Tacoma, Washington; Russell 
B. Stoddard, coordinator of insec- 
ticide operations, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc.. New York, New 
York: F. S. Washburn, director, ag- 
ricultural Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, New York. 
New York: and Byron P. Webster. 
vice-president. Chipman Chemical 
Company. Inc., Bound Brook. New 
Jersey. 


look for agricultural, production in 
1952 is greater than ever before, and 
that ways will have to be found to 
make each acre produce more than 
formerly. Complications in attaining 
this objective are seen in the impend- 
ing shortage of phosphate fertilizer, 
which means that other materials used 
in increasing the yield of crops, will 
have a bigger job to do. Important 
in this category, Mr. Allstetter said, 
is the application of pest control ma- 
terials to prevent loss of valuable crops 
to insects and plant disease. 

Mr. Allstetter discussed the 

serious shortage of steel drums for 
shipping agricultural chemicals and 
predicted that next year may see an 
increase of 25% in available drums 
for the industry. The most perplex 
ing problem is that of returnable 
he said. 
The OMF deputy told of sur- 
veys made recently to determine the 
over-all need for agricultural chemicals 
throughout the country, reporting that 
information was obtained through 
three main channels. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
were used, as were estimates made by 
individual companies in the agricul- 
tural chemical field; and also the re- 
ports of technieal committees report- 
ing from the 48 states. He said that 
figures arrived at from the survey 
seem to be correct and expressed sat- 
isfaction at the way it had worked 
out. Every effort will be made to keep 
controls at a minimum, Mr. Allstetter 
promised the convention, and added 
that his office expects to proceed along 
the same general lines along which 
it has operated for the past year. 

Introduced by chairman A. W. 
Mohr as “the man who traveled the 
greatest distance to attend the con: 
vention,” Gus M. Oehm, Director of 
Public Relations, Pineapple Research 
Institute of Hawaii brought the group 
greetings of the users of American: 
made agricultural chemicals in Hawaii, 
and related briefly some of the prob- 
lems involved in harvesting pineapple 
crops and yetting them to market. He 
said that the industry had suffered 
serious setbacks because of labor diffi- 
culties which had caused losses of 
more than $3,000,000. Mr. Oehm, on 


drums, 
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sabbatical leave, has been in Hawaii 
for the past three years. He was for 
merly a prominent member of the old 
Agricultural Insecticide and Fungicide 
Association, now the NAC Associa- 


tion. 
Canners’ Problems Aired 


HAT the canning industry is “in 
the middle” on the residue prob- 
lem in foods, was expressed by Dr 
Charles H. Mahoney, Director, Raw 
products Division, of the National 
Canners Association. Dr. Mahoney 


declared that the application of both 
and fungicides is abso- 
lutely necessary in producing foods 


insecticides 


for canning, and that when the Food 
and Drug Administration tolerances 
will be sufficient 
“adequately.” 


are released, they 
to protect the public 
The canning industry will do its best 
to remove all residues which might 
remain on foods, thus eliminating the 
possibility of contamination. 


IN THE PHOTOS 


Top row: L to R: L. G. Matthews. 
American Smelting & Refining Co.. 
New York and Lea S: Hitchner, Wash- 
ington. D. C.. executive secretary and 
treasurer, NAC Association. C. M. Na- 
bors, Flag Sulphur & Chemical Co.. 
Tampa, Fla., Robert S. Thompson. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City: and W. Mercer Rowe.. Flag 
Sulphur & Chem. Co. 

Second row: Joseph A. Noone. 
NAC Association; T. W. Collins, Gen- 
eral Chemical Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.. New York: J. E. Bussart. 
Velsicol Corp., Chicago: J. F. Kirk. 
General Chemical Div.. New York: J. 
I. Shafer. B. G. Pratt Co.. Hackensack. 
N. J.: and J. H. Buchholz. Cooperative 
Seed & Farm Supply Service, Inc.. 
Richmond. Va. 

Registering at meeting is R. F. 
Byrnes, Rohm & Haas Co.. Philadelphia. 
At the table (L to R) are: Nancy Fer- 
guson and Mae Dunn. NAC Associa- 
tion, Washington: Henrietta Monigle. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. Del.; 
= Harold Cunningham. Rohm & Haas 

‘o. 


Third row: (L to R): Wm. K. Feu- 
stel. and Richard L. Stokes, R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., New York: Richard Hart- 
ley: and Jack W. Moore. Floridin Co.. 
Warren. Pa.. Dr. H. L. Haller, assistant 
chief, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S.D.A.. Washington: Dr. 
C. C. Alexander. Geigy Co.. Inc., New 
York and Dr. Donald F. Starr, S. B. 
Penick & Co., New York 

Lower row: Ted Reideburg. Rei- 
deburg & Associates. New York: R. W. 
Jones and H. R. Johnson. both of Tri- 
angle Chemical Co.. Macon. Georgia. 
Attapulgus Clay Co. representatives 
Robert W. Wert and Mrs. Wert; Wm. 
M. Jarnagin ~ Mrs. Jarnagin: and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Y. Haas. 
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The speaker made a plea for 
cooperation between the pesticide in 
dustry and the industry, 
whereby representatives of each would 
work together to make exhaustive 
tests on different kinds of crops, gath- 
ering accurate data on the effect of 
pesticides under varying conditions 

Thursday's activities consisted 
of an open forum of NAC members 
discussing current problems including 
the Delaney Hearings, 
shipping containers, etc. E. H. Phil- 
lips, G.L.F. Cooperative, New York, 
was in charge of the discussion. 


canning 


shortages of 


Dr. H. L. Haller, 
chief, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, pointed out many of 
the steps through which a given pes 
ticide must go before being placed on 
the market. He emphasized the differ- 
ence between “toxicity” and “haz- 
ard,” noting that the two terms are 
“Toxicity is the ca- 
pacity of a substance to produce in- 
jury; hazard is the probability that 
injury will result from the use of the 
substance in the quantity and in the 
he said 


assistant 


not synonymous. 


manner recommended,” 


Meeting Sidelights 


LL attendance records 

broken again as members of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As 
sociation met for their 18th annual 
meeting at Spring Lake, N. J. The 
capacity crowd had the old Essex and 
Sussex breaking out at the seams 
Seats in the bar were at a premium, 
at most of the 


were 


and chairs meeting 
Sessions were just as scarce. 
* * & 

Claimant to the title of having 
come “furthest” 
ing was Gus Oehm, who made it all 
the way from Hawaii. Runner-up 
was probably Pennsalt’s Cameron 
Siddall, who journeyed from Wash- 
ington State to attend. 

* * * 


to attend the meet- 


There was a big delegation, too, 
from Texas, led into camp by P. J. Reno, 
of Hercules’ Dallas office, and including 
Charlie Meadows of Southwest Sprayer 
& Chemical Co., John Chase of Port 
Fertilizer, and Tom Sammons of Hayes- 
Sammons. 


* * * 

“Pete” Petrus, though he hails 
from Monroe, La., Cotton States 
Chemicals headquarters, 
Texas sombrero. The whole 
from the southwest, incidentally, 
made the last fifty miles of their trip 
by taxi from the Newark airport, 
driving down in three cabs. 

* * * 


also wore a 


gang 


The advance guard was a bit 
slower to arrive than in previous 
years, but by Tuesday afternoon the 
beach was well populated, with Byron 
Webster having taken over his duties 


as lifeguard and George Krieger func- 
tioning as a floating dock. With the 
arrival of ex-pres. "Grub" Leonard, 
complete with white shoes, the meet- 
ing was declared in session. 

“Grub”, incidentally, brought 
with him a box of Coronas, to be pre- 
sented to your agent on behalf of 
Frederico G. Morales, who was hon- 
vred guest of the NACA at Miami 


last winter. Many thanks, senor 


Morales! 


* * * 


Some of the big attendance in- 
crease was supplied by representatives 
from the fertilizer field, emphasizing 
once more the community of interests 
between the two groups and the trend 
toward sale of agricultural ticid 
by fertilizer firms. Among the fertilizer 
firms represented were Naco Fertilizer, 
Charleston, S.C.. Louisiana Liquid Fer- 
tilizer Co., Port Fertilizer. Los Fresnos, 
Tex., Standard Fertilizer Co. Miller 
Chem. & Fertilizer, Balti Michi 
Fertilizer, Lansing. and Diamond Ferti- 
lizer Co., Sandusky. 


* * * 


Congratulations to the newest 
member of the NACA executive fam- 
ily, Paul Mayfield of Hercules Pow- 
der, billed by Ernie Hart in his in- 
troductory remarks at the annual ban- 
quet as the “Toxaphene King”. Paul, 
one of Hercules’ two “watch charm” 
size roving guards, seemed equally at 
home running a meeting session as 
he does in lighter moments in study- 
ing the racing form or rendering that 
famous aria, “Don't Give Me No 
Goose” from the light opera, “Christ- 
mas at Grandma's.” 

(Sidelights continued next page) 
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The assistant chief told of a 
comprehensive report now being as- 
sembled in the U.S.D.A., covering ac- 
tivities in the field of toxicology of 
the newer insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides past 
years. “The report will include the 
results obtained by the combined ef 
forts of federal and state agencies in 
cooperation with commercial organi- 


during the several 


zations on the effect of pesticidal 
chemicals on laboratory animals, live- 
stock, fish and wildlife, beneficial in- 
sects and plants. The contamination 
of agricultural products with chem- 
ical residues is also considered in the 
report,” he said 

Cooperative studies carried out 
by government-industry groups on a 
number of insecticidal materials, have 
heen profitable, he told the group 


“Those studies concerned themselves 
with the insecticidal chemical itself,” 
Dr. Haller explained, and continued 
by describing benefits thus derived. 

Philip H. Groggins, Chief of 
the Agricultural Chemicals Section 
Chemical Division, National Produc 
tion Authority of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, lauded the pes 
ticide manufacturing industry for its 
assumption of responsibility for “ex 
acting and time-consuming investiga 
tions to determine the hazards of new 
chemicals to man or beast that might 
_arise from the handling of application 
of a pesticide or from eating foods 
or feeds containing spray residues.” 

Mr. Groggins hit at those wh 
predict ill effects from using agricul: 
tural chemicals on food crops, stating 
that “a reasonable approach to the 


Sidelights 


(Continued) 


P. J. Reno. of the Hercules Pow- 
der delegation, was recipient of a spe- 
cial golf prize, unheralded on the pro- 
gram, presented for “outstanding per- 
formance”. The gift. a pair of extremely 
well-padded falsies, was deemed ap- 
propriate because of “Toxaphene’s” con- 
tribution to the dairy industry and since 
it would help Mr. Reno to put up a 
better front in promoting the product. 


* * * 


Members of the program com 
mittee were told by many that this 
years’s meeting was among the best 
ever held by the association. Chair- 
man George Krieger modestly brushed 
if such remarks by crediting other 
members of his committee with doing 
Anyway, we 


most of work 


strongly suspect that this was a team 


work proposition, and that the other 
half-d 
ly with George to come up with a 


zen members all worked close- 


good roster « f speakers 

The committee, in addition to 
the chairman and Lea S. Hitchner, 
ex-oficio member, included John A 
Rodda, U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., New York; Carlos Kampmeier, 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; Al- 
fred Weed, John Powell & Co., New 
York; M. R. Budd, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington; and P. J. Me- 
Manus, GLF Soil Building Service, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


No bugs Here” was the 
theme of an informal exhibit collected 
and mounted by 
It portrayed some of the foliage from 
Louis Bromfield's bugless paradise, 
Malabar Farm 


recent inspection trip. Lows assured 


me of your agents 


gathered during a 


the visitors that when crops are ade 
quately nourished they get so healthy 


that the bugs are ‘“afeerd” to attack 


Maybe so, Louis, but we got the evi- 
dence that something was after the 
leaves, and it looked suspiciously hke 
bean beetle 

* * * 


Winners in the annual golf tourna- 
ment were as follows, according to John 
A. Rodda. U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Inc.. New York. chairman of the event. 

Flight “A”: J. A. Singmaster, Monsan- 
to Chemical Co.; Pau! Mayfield. Hercules 
Powder Co.; and I. W. Bales. Chipman 
Chemical Co. 

Flight “B’: E. H. Phillips, G. L. F. Soil 
Bldg. Service: Joseph H. Hanley. Co-op. 
Seed & Farm Supply Service: and Wm. 
M. Russell. Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Flight “C": M. L. Somerville. Chip- 
man Chemical Co. and A. G. Aitchison. 
Westvaco Chemical Div. 

Kickers’ Handicap Winners: Silas 
Bestholf. Faesy & Besthotf: W. F. Newton. 
Southern Alkali Corp: J. F. Coey. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.; B. M. Van- 
Cleve. Sherwin-Williams Co. and E. 
W. Genetive. Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

The committee (in addition to chair- 
man Rodda) was: J. I. Shafer. B. G. Pratt 
Co.: Jack Vernon, Niagara Chemical & 
Sprayer Div.; Charles Frost, Mathieson 
Chemical Co. and Thomas Morgan, 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


problem is to compare the demon 
strable benefits stemming from the 
use of pesticides with conditions 
prior to their introduction; to weigh 
the incontrovertible evidence of better 
health -and more abundant living 
against speculation and insinuation 
regarding possible ill effects.” 
DDT 
commended for their cooperation in 
conserving scarce materials and im 
proving the efficiency of operations 
“Because of the shortage of sulfur 
and sulfuric acid, it became apparent 
to producers of DDT that every et 
fort would have to be made to recover 
their spent acid,” he said. “Accord 
ing to advices from industry, practi 
cally every interested firm has already 


manufacturers wen 


taken such action or is now taking 
steps to accomplish this. It is clear 
that to the extent that spent acid 
is made available for other uses, such 
as the acidulation of phosphate rock, 
compensatory 
virgin acid. Assuming that 75% of 
the original acid is recovered, there 
is a net disappearance of only 25% 
of the acid used. Compared with an 
outright loss of acid, such a recovery 
would permit the production of four 
times as much DDT,” he explained 

The contrast between stand 
ards of living in the United States 
and in many other countries of the 
world was pointed out by Mr. Grog 
gins. Most of advantages of American 
life are based on the abundance of 
foodstuffs, he said 
many countries is of social and po 
litical nature, he suggested that the 
American pesticide export program 
should be than 
mere trade. “Consideration needs to 


there is a saving in 


Since the need in 


regarded as more 


be given to the opportunities for im 
plementing government programs in 
building up good will and better liv 
ing abroad,” he declared. American 
farmers, after expenditures for land, 
seed, fertilizers and labor, are real 
izing more and more the advantages 
of protecting their investment through 
the use of pesticides. “Depending 
upon the need for food and the avail- 
ability of funds, other countries will 
follow our progressive example in 
this field,” Mr. Groggins declared 
(Tum to page 89) 
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Pasture Development Held as Key 
to Greater Volume in Sales for 


FERTILIZER 
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REATING pastures as a crop 
instead of regarding them as 
pieces of land surrounded by 
fences, is one of the current ways to 
turn the present day of uncertainty, 
confusion and inflation into a future 
with promise. We have available all 
of the means necessary to do this; 
available acres, a continually expand- 
ing market for livestock products, 
and the “know-how” to produce 
good pastures. All that remains is 
to put science and common sense 
to work on the land; to develop 
an adequate and intelligent use of 
legumes and grasses as well as cul 
tivated crops, so that every acre will 
produce its maximum 
Such a program does not 
mean the abandonment of all cul- 
tivated cash crops or seeding every 
acre to pasture or forage crops, of 
course. Rather, it means, that hay, 
silage and sod crops are important 
and profitable parts of the cropping 
system, and should be considered a 
crop just as much as other plantings. 
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Photo by University of Kentucky Agri. Experiment Station 


That a tremendous potential 
for fertilizer sales lies in the national 
grassland farming movement is seen 
in the interest being generated in 
many areas by both state and fed 
eral agencies. The fertilizer trade has 
a considerable stake in how well the 
“Green Pasture’ idea is put into 
practice, for this program offers a 
greater outlet for increased sales of 
fertilizer materials, than any other 
single use 

Dr. Taylor, the author, has 
presented some very convincing ar- 
guments to agricultural groups in 
different areas. This article is based 
on an address given at the recent 
Green Pasture Program in Spencer 
County, Ky. and at three regional 


meetings in the state——Editor 


by 
Dr. John R. Taylor, Jr. 


Chief Agronomist. 
American Plant Food Council 


Washington, D. C. 


Fertilizer, the Key 


INCE grassland agriculture holds 

such a potential for profitable 
operation, it seems strange that there 
should be so many poor and un- 
profitable permanent pastures, hay 
fields and sod crops. Many things 
have contributed to this, but in my 
opinion, the major limiting factor 
on most soils, is a lack of available 
plant food. Perfect seeding with the 
best seed will fail unless the soil is 
well supplied with plant food. Pas 
ture crops require adequate food for 
growth, of course, but too many are 
neglected and are allowed to starve 
to death. Fertilizer, when used in 
sufficient amounts, will rejuvenate 
soils and with it, usher in a new 
era of prosperity in grassland agri- 
culture. 

Some soils were well supplied 
with plant food when originally put 
into cultivation, while millions of 
acres were poor in the beginning 
Some soils have been improved, while 
others have been allowed to deter- 
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iorate. In general, the more fertile 
soils on each farm have been planted 
to cultivated crops and the remaining 


In addition, 


row crops have received practically 


acres put in pasture 
all the fertilizer with very little go 
ing to pastures 

The latest report of the U 
S. Department ot Agriculture shows 
that in 1947, only 12 per cent of 
the pasture Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia 
was fertilized 


acreage in 
Tennessee, 
and North Carolina 
Of the total amount of fertilizer used 
in these states, 90.4 per cent was 
applied to crops and only 9.6 per 
cent to pastures! This means only 
320.300 tons of fertilizer on pas 
ut of a total of over 4 million 


For the entire 


tures « 
tons used in this area 
United States, only 

the total fertilizer used was applied 


4.9 per cent ot 


to pastures. To me this explains why 


we have sO many poor pastures 


Pasture Crops Respond 
Pres: IRE crops respond to heavy 


applications ot fertilizer and 1 


pays. When one studies the practices 
of successful grassland farmers, he 
finds most of them are applying ade 
amounts of fertilizer to grow 
good kind ot 
plants. Ladino clover, alfalfa and or 


chard grass will not grow on land 


quate 


crops of the right 


which has only enough plant food 
to support broom sedge. Also, num 
erous reports throughout the country 
show that a dollar invested in fer 
tilizers for pastures returns © to 8 
dollars 

Perhaps we’ have overlooked 
the fact that good pasture crops re 
move large amounts of plant to id 
Three tons of alfalfa hay 
sbout 135 


™ winds of 


remove 
pounds of nitrogen, 

phosphate, ind 
This com 


amount 


available 
132 pounds of potash 
pares closely with the t 
required to produce a 
Three tons 
require about 80 

pounds PA) 
Thus, a 


mixture, 


plant food 
100-bushel-crop of corn 
of bluegrass hay 

pounds of nitrogen 
ind 126 pounds of KA) 
good grass-legume pasture 
such as orchard grass and ladino clo 
heavy fertilization to 


Hy yw 


ver, requires 


he successful many pastures 
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are fertilized at a rate which would 
produce 100 bushels of corn? 

In starting new pastures the 
use of a complete fertilizer at time 
of planting is most desirable and 1s 
A complete fertil- 
izer will not only give the crops a 
good start, but helps to improve the 
stand 


usually essential 


Once the estab- 
fertilizer treatment will 


pasture 1s 
lished, the 
vary depending upon the crops and 
management. Phosphate and potash 


encourage the growth of legumes 
and nitrogen stimulates the grasses 
The goal is to maintain the proper 
combination of grasses and legumes 

The better pasture and live 
stock program is making outstand 
ing progress in Kentucky and other 


been 


millions 


states, but the surface has 
barely scratched. There are 
of acres of so-called 
and made into 


pastures that 
can be renovated 
profitable pastures. Also, millions ot 
idle acres should be put to work to 
increase the farm income and pro 
tect the soil. Millions of dollars could 
be added 


from agriculture if all the acres on 


annually to the income 
farms were put to work producing 
income instead of being allowed to 
wash away through neglect 
Advantages of grassland farm 
ing are numerous, as mentioned be 
fore. Specifically, however, some of 
m the credit side should 
In the first place, it 


increases the net income of the agri 


hese items 


he enumerated 


culturist. It also produces the cheap 
est and food for animals; in 
creases acre yields of digestible nu 
trients and makes possible the pro 
duction of higher grain yields at 
Soil is protected against 


ind the prac 


lower cost 
erosion and leaching 


tice offers 


means of 


» realistic and practical 
achieving permanency 1n 

All of these factors add 
up to maintaining a higher standard 
of living in the United States 


In the past, too little atten 


wriculture 


has been given to pastures as 
1 crop. Most of the time, the best 
land was set aside for corn, cotton, 
tobacco, small grain or other culti 


vated crops, and a fence strung 


around a few gullies, swamps, eroded 


hillsides or blackberry patches and 
called a “pasture.” Furthermore, the 
only fertilizer received by these acres 
was the small amount washed out 
of the cultivated fields 
quire an animal with an extremely 


It would re- 


small appetite to keep himself alive 
on the diet afforded by such a setup 
Yet, some will look at this picture 
and say that pastures won't pay 
But pastures treated as a reg 
ular crop have shown startling results 
Combination of better cultured prac 
tices, better fertilization and better 
seed has produced remarkable in- 
creases in per acre yields of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes and other 
cash crops in recent years. But av- 
erage yields of pastures and forage 
lagged behind because 


they have not been treated as a crop. 


crops have 
This current trend toward bet 
ter fertilization of pastures is bound 
to bring results to the extent that 
the 1950-60 decade will 
greatest pasture improvement in his 


show the 
tory. Research, demonstration and 
actual results are ample to show that 
profitable pastures can be grown in 
all areas. Gains of 300 to 600 pounds 
of beef per acre from improved pas 
tures are not uncommon, and in 
Michigan, good pastures reduced the 
feed bill 25% 
vation of hillside sod in Wisconsin 


tor dairy cows Reno- 


tripled the carrying capacity, while 
good pastures 
are revolutionizing the one-crop sys- 


in the deep south, 
tem 

It should be emphasized again, 
that good pastures are cash crops 
They can be grazed for production 
of milk and beef and they can be 
made into silage to save the cost of 
purchased feed. Also, they can be 
harvested as hay which finds a ready 
market and is about the only crop 
that can be grazed and then sold as 
a seed crop for cash! 

Fertilization of pasture lands 
really pays off. The statement that 
every dollar invested in fertilizer for 
pastures, returns from 6 to 8 dollars, 
been 


proved over and over again, and is 


is no idle comment. It has 


finding more and more Opportunities 
to benefit agriculture, year by year. 


x* 
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FTER one year of commer- 
A cial development and use, 

warfarin, the new anticoag- 
ulant rodenticide developed at the 
University of Wisconsin, is very prob- 
ably today outselling all other roden 
ticides combined in dollar volume. In 
view of its spectacular commercial 
success, a brief review of the past 
and a look into future development 
possibilities might be timely right 
now, at the end of its first year of 
That the formulator 
and distributor of rodenticides, par 
ticularly in the agricultural markets, 


commercial sale 


may have a more accurate picture of 
the product with which he is dealing, 


the following facts are set down: 


foreign countries. under all different 
climatic conditions. 

(4) Since its introduction in late 
June, 1950 packaged war- 
farin products have been introduced 
on the market by at least 181 indi- 
vidual manufacturers and formulators. 
These products have been broadly of 
two types. warfarin concentrates, us- 
ually containing 0.5% warfarin. de- 
signed to be mixed on the basis of 
one part of concentrate to nineteen 
parts of bait material by the user. 
and warfarin finished baits. ready to 
use, containing 0.025% warfarin. Of 
the 181 manufacturers and formulators 
which have introduced warfarin ro- 
denticides on the United States mar- 
ket, fifty have marketed warfarin con- 
centrates alone. one hundred and 


eight have marketed warfarin finished 
baits alone. and twenty-three have 
marketed both warfarin concentrates 
and warfarin finished baits. 


there are many research problems in 
connection with warfarin today which 
did not exist a year ago. 

To illustrate, the appearance 


upon the market of a substantial 
number of warfarin finished baits has 
created additional problems concern- 
ing the keeping qualities and con- 
tinued acceptability of such finished 
baits. Further research work remains 
to be done on problems such as the 
following: 

(A) The perfecting of war- 
farin finished baits. This involves such 
problems as protection against in- 
sects, molding, rancidity, off-flavors 
and staleness; packaging; the use of 
dyes to reduce hazards; and the use 


Reviewing the first year of experience with new 


WARFARIN RODENTICIDES 


by 
Ward Ross 


Managing Director, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation 


(1) Enough warfarin products 
have been sold to produce several 
million pounds of warfarin finished 
bait. It is not, of course, known how 
much of this bait has actually been 
used since the amount of warfarin 
still on the shelves of the stores is 
unknown. 

(2) This immediate public ac- 
ceptance of warfarin has been based 
upon the spectacular performance of 
the product in the hands of the con- 
sumer - a performance which has 
even excelled the outstanding results 
achieved with the product during the 
experimental period when warfarin 
was tried by various government 


ial xt inators 


and others skilled in rodent control 
(September, 1949 through June 1950). 

(3) From the thousands of re- 
ports received warfarin has proved 
itself an outstanding effective roden- 
ticide (a) in the hands of the unskilled 
user, as well as in the hands of ex- 
perts; (b) against all common va- 
rieties of 1 rodents in the 
United States, including the Norway 
rat. the roof or black rat and the 
house mouse; (c) in all types of ro- 
dent infestati including farm in- 
festations in rural areas and house- 
hold and industrial infestations in 
urban areas; and (d) in all parts of 
the United States. as well as many 
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Research Problems 

RIOR to its introduction on the 
| gow a great deal of research 
had been done on warfarin. The basic 
research was done by Dr. Karl Paul 
Link and his associates in the Bio- 
chemistry Department, University of 
Wisconsin. Subsequently others par- 
ticipating in warfarin research in- 
cluded the laboratories of the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
owner of the patents on warfarin; the 
laboratories of S. B. Penick & Com- 
pany and Prentiss Drug & Chemical 
Co., Inc., the 
under its warfarin patents; the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the U. §S 
Department of the Interior; the Com 
municable Disease Center of the U. 
S. Public Health Service; and the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. As 
a result of this mass of research, a 


Foundation’s licensees 


great deal was known about the com 
pound before it was introduced on 
the market. However, due to devel- 
opments in the use of the rodenticide, 


of so-called attractants to increase ac- 
ceptability. 

(B) The use of warfarin in 
the control of field rodents as dis- 
tinguished from rats and mice. 

(C) Hazards of warfarin to 
other species, and particularly hu- 
mans, pets and domestic animals and 
fowl. Sufficient work has been done 
in this field to establish that warfarin, 
when used according to directions, is 
a relatively safe rodenticide, its safety 
factor arising primarily from the fact 
that it is comparatively non-toxic m 
single doses and several small doses 
over several days’ time are required 
to kill. However, on certain species, 
further work needs to be done to es- 
tablish the dangerous level of war- 
farin to such species on a multiple or 
divided dose basis. 

(D) Improvements of methods 
of analysis for warfarin, both with 
respect to product analysis and with 
respect to tissue analysis. 


The Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
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search Foundation and its warfarin 
licensees are aware of these prob- 
lems and recognize the need for their 
solution. Along these lines the Foun 
dation has recently made a two-year 
grant for warfarin research to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the U 
S. Department of the Interior and in 
iddition, has considerably expanded 
und enlarged the program of warfarin 
research in its own laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Arrangements 
have been made to correlate this re 
search program between the Foun 
dation’s laboratory at Madison and 
the Fish and Wildlife laboratories at 
Denver, Colorado and Gainesville, 
Florida. In addition, the Foundation 
hopes to arrange for certain phases 
of this research program to be car 
ried on in the Animal Husbandry 
and Poultry Departments of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin on a collabora- 
tive basis. It is hoped that the results 
* this research work, to be made 
iwailable by the Foundation through 
its licensees to the manufacturers of 
packaged consumer warfarin pro 
ducts, will help with many of the 
unsolved problems relating to war 
farin and will benefit the warfarin 


levelopment as a whole 


Educational Work 


HE Foundation, during this first 

year of warfarin commercial de 
velopment, has been very active in 
viding its warfarin licensees and their 
customers in the promotion of war 
farin, particularly in the farm market 
Shortly after warfarin was released 
for consumer sale, the Foundation 
initiated an educational campaign 
among county agents throughout the 
United States. This involved distribu 
tion of professional samples of war 
farin to county agents for trial, and 
also distribution of literature giving 
information on warfarin. The agents 
were further informed on the place 
ment of institutional advertising in 
publications directed primarily to ex 
tension workers, Over seventy per 
cent of the county agents in the Uni 
ted States requested samples of war 
farin offered by the Foundation. Fol 
lowing this the Foundation made a 


survey of results achieved by these 
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county agents in their use of war 
farin. The findings of the survey, 
(to be published later) further prove 
and establish warfarin as the out 
standing rodenticide now in use 
More recently, the Founda 
tion has expanded its educational pro 
gram with the offering of samples to 
home demonstration agents, exten- 
sion directors and other extension 
workers and to Vocational Agricul 
tural Teachers and Veteran Trainers 
throughout the United States. The 
Vo-Ag teachers program, initiated 
early in the summer of 1951, involves 
the distribution to these teachers of 
rodent control demonstration kits to 
aid in the instruction of students in 
the proper use of warfarin. These 
kits were offered to 9,700 Vo-Ag 
teachers, half of whom have been 
sent such kits in response to their 
requests. These demonstration kits in 
clude a recently published rodent con 
trol demonstration manual which out 
lines step by step the proper use ot 
warfarin in effective rodent control 


Publicity 


URING its first market year 
D warfarin received extensive 
publicity in a variety of media. An 
vutstanding article on warfarin by 
Paul de Kruif appeared in the March, 
1951 issue of The Reader's Digest 
(circulation all editions 14,000,000) 
In addition to this article, excellent 
warfarin articles or publicity items 
ippeared in the following publica 
ion, whose circulation totals 10", 
million 

American Home; The Path 
finder; New York Mirror; The Pro 
gressive Farmer; Newsweek; Poultry 
Tribune; American Poultry Joumal; 
Breeder's Gazette; Agricultural Lead- 
ers Digest; and Better Farming 
Methods 

In addition to the above, ar 
ticles on warfarin will appear this 
fall in the Farm Journal, Capper's 
Farmer, The Turkey World, North 
western Miller, Ranch © Farm 
World, Breeder's Gazette, Farmer 
The Stockman, and others 


Additionally, warfarin has re 
ceived wide publicity in newspapers 


and on the radio throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

In an endeavor to assist manu- 
facturers of packaged warfarin ro- 
denticides in the sale of their pro- 
ducts, the Foundation in December, 
1950, began making monthly mailings 
to such mantfacturers of reprints of 
warfarin articles, government bulle- 
tins and other interesting publicity 
material regarding warfarin, most of 
which resulted, at least in part, from 
efforts of the Foundation. 


Trends In Development 

WO interesting product develop 

ments began during the past year 
in connection with warfarin. One 
of these is the development of per 
manent bait stations for use with 
warfarin baits. Older type rodenti- 
cides available to the consumer were 
not suitable for use in permanent 
bait stations due primarily to the 
development of bait shyness on the 
part of the rodent to these outmoded 
rodenticides, making continuous use 
of the rodenticide in permanent bait 
stations unfeasible. A second point is 
the fact that most older type roden 
ticides needed to be used in rela- 
tively perishable baits again not 
suitable for use on a continuous basis 
in permanent bait stations. Since war 
farin produces no bait shyness in the 
rodent and is adaptable for use in 
semi-permanent cereal type baits, it 
is the first rodenticide to be adapt- 
ible for use in permanent bait sta- 
tions where control may be main 
tained on a continuous basis by kill- 
ing rats as fast as the premises are 


reinfested 


Safety Factors 
ERMANENT bait stations for 
use with warfarin should be 

weather-proof; should protect the bait 
from children, pets and domestic ani 
mals; and should be designed in such 
a manner that they will hold sufficient 
quantities of warfarin bait and can 
be emptied and filled easily. Stations 
suitable for use in the home, farm 
and industrial establishments are 
available. Larger stations suitable for 
use with warfarin on city dumps are 
also available and have proven ef- 


fective 
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It is thought that the coming 
year will see introduced on the mar- 
ket additional types of permanent 
bait stations designed for use with 
warfarin baits. Notwithstanding that 
simple bait protective devices (which 
can be made from waste lumber) 
such as a board leaning against a 
wall, are effective in the use of war- 
farin baits, it is quite likely that a 
substantial market for various types 
of permanent bait stations for use 
with warfarin will be developed in 
the next few years. 

A second interesting trend 
in the warfarin development is the 
introduction on the market of pack- 
ages of finished warfarin bait which 
packages themselves constitute either 
bait containers or protective bait sta- 
tions. Several of this type of com: 
bination package and bait container 
or protective bait station, are now on 
the market and it is anticipated that 
the future will bring further new and 
improved designs of such devices. 
Advantages of simplicity of use are 
important, as are avoidance of the 
consumer handling the pc‘soned bait 
(a pychological advantage notwith- 
standing that there is little or no 
hazard in connection with such hand- 
ling) and in the case of those pack- 
ages which constitute protective bait 
stations, automatically forcing the 
user to protect the hait from children, 
pets and domestic animals. 


Rat Elimination Saves 


HAT rats and mice cause very 

heavy economic damage in the 
United States and elsewhere, is well 
known. Various figures are frequently 
used, such as the figure that a rat 
costs $2.00 a year to feed and that 
he destroys ten times as much feed 
as he eats. However, the Foundation 
believes that there is a paucity of 
actual damage figures. Consequently, 
it is now working on a plan to dem 
onstrate the actual cost of rats to 
a poultry farmer — the cost being 
measured in feed consumption with 
a given number of poultry with the 
premises infested with rats as com 
pared to such feed consumption with 
the rats cleaned out. This program 
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will involve collaborative studies with 
poultry farmers located in different 
geographical areas of the country. 
The program may be later broadened 
in scope to encompass orher types ot 
farms. 


Public Health Aspect 

NOTHER development of in- 
A terest in connection with war- 
farin is its use in ridding entire com- 
munities of rat and mouse popula- 
tions. Warfarin, if properly used, is 
a tool which can be employed effec- 
tively to clear an entire community 
of rats and mice and then control 
reinvasion and maintain the rat and 
mouse population at a bare minimum 
for an indefinite time. Community 
programs with warfarin have been 
carried on successfully in such com 
munities as Middleton, Wisconsin; 
Algona, Iowa; and Buchanan, Michi- 
gan. As experience is gained in this 
field, it is anticipated that more and 
more communities will undertake to 
clean out their rat infestations and 
keep the communities relatively free 
frora the rat menace 


Advertising Claims 

T can be said fairly that the com- 

bined advertising effort at the 
consumer level of those concerns mar- 
keting packaged warfarin consumer 
products has, during the last year. 
exceeded all previous consumer ad- 
vertising efforts put behind any rat 
poison in any one year. These adver- 
tising programs include not only ex- 
tensive magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising but also radio advertising 
of broad scope. 

At first, exaggerated and un- 
wise advertising claims were made 
for certain warfarin products. The 
Foundation of course, has never been 
in sympathy with the use of false or 
unwarranted advertising claims on 
warfarin products. It feels that war- 
farin is such an outstanding product 
that it can be sold successfully with 
no exaggeration in the claims made 
for it. However, while the Founda 
tion controls by contract the adver- 
tising claims made by its two war- 
farin licensees, it has no control or 
police power over the advertising 


claims made by customers of those 
licensees. Even so, the Foundation 
has endeavored to minimize the ex- 
tent of exaggerated warfarin adver- 
tising, thus aiding efforts of govern- 
ment agencies along the same lines. 
It believes that today there is con- 
siderably less unwarranted warfarin 
advertising than in the early days of 
the program and that the situation 
in time will rectify itself. 


Foreign Development 


N_ new products such as war- 

farin, there is usually a lag 
of six months to a year in the devel- 
opment of foreign markets. Such has 
been the case with warfarin. Within 
the past six months, however, sub- 
stantial foreign interest in warfarin 
has developed and inquiries have been 
received by the Foundation and its 
licensees from all over the world. The 
Foundation licensees have recently just 
begun to export warfarin products 
on a volume basis and it is hoped 
that this foreign development will 
continue at an increased rate. Great 
impetus was given foreign interest 
in warfarin when the article im Read- 
ers Digest was printed in eighteen 
foreign editions. 


The potential world market 
is well illustrated by the recently 
expressed opinion of a German scien- 
tist that rodents destroy sufficient food 
over the world to feed one hundred 
and fifty million people — roughly 
the entire population of the United 
States. 

Future Development 

N view of its performance under 
I a wide variety of conditions, 
warfarin has found its place in com- 
batting the rodent menace. With the 
large volume of warfarin products 
being used already by the American 
people, the effect of the use of this 
rodenticide in reducing the rodent 
population of the country as a whole, 
will be interesting to watch. It will 
be in this area that rodent control 
specialists in government agencies can 
estimate how much the rodent popu- 
lation has been reduced, with the ac- 
companying saving of millions of 
dollars to the American people.k*® 
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A_ prominent entomologist of the U.S.D.A. 


tells National Agricultural Chemicals 


sociation members inside information 


Problems Facing the 


INSECTICIDE 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


As- 


on 


INDUSTRY 


NE of the most important 

problems confronting the ag: 

ricultural chemical industry 
today is determining the use limita 
tion of various pesticidal chemicals 
developed during the past few years. 
Not only is it necessary to determine 
the effectiveness of a chemical against 
numerous pests, its compatibility 
with other pesticides, and the de 
velopment of suitable formulations, 
but it is also necessary to know 
whether or not the chemical will in 
jure plants, contaminate the soil and 
whether toxicity of the chemical to 
man and animals, including wildlife, 
presents a hazard in its use under 
prescribed conditions 

There is a present tendency 
by some to confuse toxicity with 
hazard. These two terms are not 
synonymous. Toxicity is the capacity 
of a substance to produce injury; 
hazard is the probability that injury 
will result from the use of the sub 
stance in the quantity and in the 
manner recommended. The inherent 
toxicity of a pesticidal chemical to 
warm-blooded animals may have 
little or no direct bearing on the final 
food hazard. Many of the toxic ma 
terials are applied at a time when 
the edible portion of the plant has 
not yet developed 

Operational hazards are also 
extremely important, and although 
these are deplorable of course, it 
should be remembered that farm acci- 
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dents involving the use of pesticides 
are insignificant when compared to 
farm accidents involving the use of 
mechanical tools. Statements that those 
responsible for the development of 
pesticidal products have not yet 
recognized adequately the need of 
safeguarding the health of the work- 
ers in the agricultural chemical man- 
ufacturing plants, the users of the 
pesticides and the consumers of the 
food products are not warranted 
Extensive data on the toxicology and 
limitations of use of these chemicals 
were presented by both government 
and industry at the recent Food and 
Drug Hearing on “Tolerances for 
Poisonous or Deleterious Residues on 
or in Fresh Fruits and Fresh Vege- 
tables” and numerous statements 
have been issued regarding the pre 
cautions to be taken in the handling 
and use of pesticides, also by both 
government and industry. 


Reports Forthcoming 


HERE is now in the process of 

being assembled in the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture, a comprehen 
sive report on the studies that have 
been carried out during the past sev 
eral years in the field of toxicology 
of the newer insecticides, fungicides 
and herbicides. The report will in- 
clude the results obtained by the 
combined efforts of federal and state 
agencies in cooperation with com- 


mercial organizations on the effect 


of pesticidal chemicals on laboratory 
animals, livestock, fish and wildlife, 
beneficial insects and plants. The 
contamination of agricultural pro 
ducts with chemical residues is also 
considered in the report 

Another report is being pre- 
pared in the Department of Agri- 
culture on studies to determine the 
palatability of peanut butter made 
from peanuts grown in soil follow- 
ing cotton which had been treated 
with insecticides containing BHC 
These two reports will cover some 
rather comprehensive studies but 
they are only a small part of the ex 
tensive studies that have been con- 
ducted and are being carried out by 
both government and industry to de 
termine the limitation of use of pes: 
ticidal chemicals 


Analytical Methods 


N connection with entomological 
I and toxicological studies, it is 
highly desirable to have accurate and 
specific methods of analysis for each 
pesticide. Most of the newer products 
are relatively complex synthetic or- 
ganic compounds. They differ from 
the inorganic insecticides, such as 
the arsenicals and fluorine products, 
in that their effectiveness is depen- 
dent upon the composition or struc- 
ture of the molecules as a whole 
rather than upon a specific element 
such as arsenic, lead or fluorine 

In general, the newer agricul- 
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by 
Dr. H. L. Haller* 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


tural insecticides may be divided into 
two broad classes, the so-called chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons and the organo- 
phosphorus insecticides. It is not suf- 
ficient to determine the organically- 
bound chlorine or the phosphorus 
content of these products and cal- 
culate back to the original chemical. 
Inert contaminants and degradation 
products containing these elements 
would interfere and lead to erron- 
eous results. Although a number of 
highly satisfactory analytical meth- 
ods have been developed, much more 
work remains to be done. There 
are still in use several of the effective 
chlorinated hydrocarbons for which 
no specific chemical analytical meth- 
od has been developed. 

The cooperative studies car- 
ried out by government-industry 
groups on methods for benzene hexa- 
chloride, tetraethyi pyrophosphate 
and allethrin have been profitable. 
These studies concerned themselves 
with the insecticidal chemical itself. 
We now need for these, and many 
of the other newer insecticidal chem- 
icals, methods that will permit their 
detection and accurate estimation in 
various formulations —dust, wett- 
able powders, emulsifiable concen- 
trates and aerosols. Methods are also 
needed for determining the products 
in combination with other insecti- 
cides and fungicides and in spray 
residues. Although such problems 
are much more difficult, they are 
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extremely important both from the 
standpoint of the user and the manu- 
facturer. In the case of formulation, 
consideration must be given to the 
presence of other related chemicals, 
solvents and adjuvants. All of them 
may have a bearing on the final 
values reported. In the case of resi- 
due determinations, the insecticidal 
chemical is usually present in rela- 
tively small amounts in combination 
with relatively large amounts of 
plant or animal materials, and ac- 
curate procedures are needed for 
their quantitative separation. That 
both industry and government recog: 
nize their responsibility and the im- 
portance of these problems was in 
part demonstrated by the symposium 
on Methods of Analysis for Micro 
Quantities of Pesticides held in con- 
junction with the spring meeting of 
the American Chemical Society at 
Boston, last April. Thirty papers col- 


laborated in by more than fifty chem- . 


ists and covering methods for a wide 
range of pesticidal chemicals were 
presented at the symposium. 
Another activity of interest 
is the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Pest Control. This committee con- 
sists of representatives of the De- 
partments of Defense, Federal Se- 
curity, Interior and Agriculture. It 
seeks to coordinate the work and ex- 
change of information among gov- 


* From paper delivered before National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association, Spring Lake, 
N. J. September 7, 1951. 


ernment agencies and to promote a 
bettter understanding of pest con- 
trol in both industry and govern- 
ment. From its beginning and until 
his death, Dr. S. A. Rohwer was 
chairman of this committee and was 
its most active worker. 

In addition to Dr. Rohwer, 
the committee also lost Dr. Ward B. 
White of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration who died last spring. 
Dr. White was also actively inter- 
ested in the work of this committee. 
He was succeeded by Dr. A. J. Leh- 
man of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the writer was appoin- 
ted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to represent the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine. At 
a meeting held on May 18, 1951 the 
committee elected Dr. S. W. Sim- 
mons, Public Health Service, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, as secretary to suc’ 
ceed Dr. Paul Neal who relinquished 
this office because of ill health. The 
writer was elected chairman of the 
committee, which plans to meet every 
three months. The group desires to 
cooperate with all concerned with 
the various aspects of the develop- 
ment of pesticides and welcomes any 
suggestions that may aid in further- 
ing mutual problems. 


Nomenclature Problems 


NE of the problems with which 
the committee has concerned 
itself has been the development of 
suitable coined names for synthetic 
organic pesticidal chemicals having 
complex systematic chemical names. 
Fifteen names have been developed, 
most of which have found world- 
wide acceptance. Most of the names 
adopted were developed by the com- 
mittee working in close cooperation 
with the company whose chemical 
was involved. A _ definition was 
agreed upon and the name was pre- 
empted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the Patent Office to pre- 
vent its use as a Trade-Mark. Some 
of you know the many difficulties in- 
volved in selecting names that are 
satisfactory to a large group having 
different interests. 
At the meeting held on last 
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May 18 the committee decided to 
initiate a new procedure in regard 
to coined names for pesticidal chem 
icals. In the future, the sponsoring 
organization will be requested to 
submit one or more names for a new 
pesticidal chemical that has reached 
the stage of commercial develop- 
ment. The name shall apply to the 
pure chemical and a suitable defini 
tion shall be developed for the tech 
nical or commercial grade. As in 
the past, a name for a mixture of 
two or more chemicals will not bh 
considered. The sponsoring company 
will also be required to submit data 
on the value of product for the pur 
poses for which it is intended, to 
gether with pharmacological and 
other relevant data 

The committee believes it ts 
desirable for the producer of th 
chemical to trade-mark the name and 
then release it for use as a coimed 
name. Such «a procedure, it is be 
lieved, will reduce the chances of 
having a coined name developed in 
this country registered as a Trade 
Mark in a foreign country. The fore 
going procedure is a tentative onc 
and the Interdepartmental committee 
will welcome any suggestions offered 
on this subject 

In connection with comed 
names, here is a problem that al 
though minor, is in need of con 
sideration. In recommending an in 
secticidal chemical by governmental 
agencies, it is usually customary to 
mention the chemical by its scientific 
r by a coined name, rather 
than to give Trade-Mark names of! 


Than ‘ 


preparations containing the chemical 


In some cases, the trade-mark 


name gives no indication of th 
chemicals which compnse the pr 


duct. To be sure the label states, us 
ually in fine print, the composition 
of the product, but the average re 
tailer does not have time to famil 
anze himself with the composition 
of every product on his shelves. It 
has been our Caper mee mm reoom 
mending a specific insecticidal chem 
ical and furnishing the names 

dealers where preparations contain 
ing the chemical might he obtained 


that the prospective consumer has 
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returned and informed us that he 
was unable to obtain the chemical 
which had heen recommended to 
him 

A brief word on some organi 
zational changes in our Bureau may 
also be in order. Since the first of 
July the Bureau has been conducting 
its control and regulatory operations 
and «its field business activities 
through five regional offices 

The purpose of this reorgam 
zation is to provide the best possi 
ble utilization of the Bureau's man 
power and equipment resources and 
to permit a unification and stan 
dardization of many of the policies 
and administrative procedures gov 
‘rning program operations 

The five regional offices are 
located at Greenfield, Massachu 
setts; Gulfport, Mississippi; San An 
tonio, Texas; Berkeley, California 
ind Minneapolis, Minnesota. Infor 
mation as to the states that the re 
monal ofhces are servicing may be 
obtained from the Bureau. Each of 
the regional offices is under the dh 
rection of a Regional Director, who 
reports to the Chief of the Bureau 

No change ts being made in 
the program direction of the Bur 
eau’s research activities, although 
the field business functions of these 
programs are now handled through 
the five regional ofhces. The re 
search work will continue to be di 
rected by Division Leaders in Wash 
ington. Any studies relating to re 
search programs that some of you 
may be conducting cooperatively 
with the Bureau will not be affected 
by these changes 


Up to date imtormation § re 


garding the occurrence, distribution 
ind abundance of insect pests is of 
importance to American agriculture 
is a basis for the proper application 
# control measures to insure con 
tinued high production of food, fiber 


ind other essential crops. This 
true in normal times. but even mor 
mportant im pereds of national 
emergency 

The most accurate methods ot 
Jetermning presence of new insects 
r abundance of old ones 1s through 


surveys, many of which are con 


ducted each year in the United 
States. Some are made independently 
by states, some by the federal gov 
ernment and some by other agencies 
It is impossible for any one agency 
alone to collect and disseminate ade- 
quate current information on the 
status of all economic insect pests 
Recognizing this, the Bureau of En 
tomology and Plant Quarantine re 
cently contacted the agricultural of 
ficials of each state relative to a 
plan for strengthening cooperative 
insect surveys in the United States 
not only from the view point of an 
emergency measure but as a per 
manent service to agriculture. It was 
suggested that a clearing house be 
established in each state for chan 
neling the information to the Bur 
eau’s Division of Insect-Survey and 
Information in Washington, so that 
comprehensive current reports on 
‘conomic insects could be prepared 
ind released at frequent intervals on 
1 nation-wide basis 

The response to this proposal 
was gratifying. The majority of re 
plies indicated that the agricultural 
workers of the country realize the 
need for and desire for a more cur 
rent and complete cooperative eco 
nomic insect reporting system. Twen 
ty-eight states have already named 
in individual or office to act as 
clearing house for insect informa 
tion. Other states have stated their 
willingness to cooperate. In view of 
the spontaneous increase in the num 
ber of reports being received, a co 
operative report will be released for 
the remainder of the 1951. season 
every two-weeks rather than on the 
monthly schedule previously fol 
lowed. The first issue of the new 
Cooperative Economic Insect Report, 
issembled in the Division of Insect 
Survey and Information, was re- 
leased July 31, 1951 To make the 
report serve its most useful pur 
pose, it will be issued weekly be 
ginning in 1952 

It is hoped that the entomolo 
gists in industry, as well as state 
and federal workers, will make avail 
able their current observations on 
economic insect conditions for inclu 
sion in this cooperative undertaking 
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More Nitro 


HE importance of an adequate 
supply of nitrogen fertilizer is 
indicated by the part it can 
play in obtaining the necessary pro- 
duction of food and fiber to meet 
mobilization needs and the needs ot 


4 continually increasing population 
We must look forward to and plan 
for sustained high level production 
of food and fiber and the mainten 
ance and improvement of our soil 
resources. The increased food and 
fiber must come in large part from 
the land which is now in crops and 
pasture. Manpower, fuel, and equip 
ment can also make larger contribu 
tions to production when used in 
association with adequate amounts of 
fertilizer. 

The total supply of mitrogen 
for fertilizer has increased in the 
last five years from 701,000 tons N 
per year in 1945-46 to 1,285,000 
tons N for 1950-51, an increase of 
836. The consumption of nitrogen 
fertilizer has doubled within the 
last seven years and is likely to 
double again by 1960. 


The construction of 700,000 
tons additional capacity for nitrogen 
for fertilizer is needed as quickly as 
it can be built. This need is exclusive 
of any increased nitrogen needed 
for other purposes. In connection 
with the planning and construction 
of these new facilities, consideration 
needs to be given to the kinds and 
forms of nitrogen fertilizer which 
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STEEL FOR FERTILIZER 


A total of 6,200 tons of steel ear 
marked for construction of five new m 
trogen plants was expected to be allo 
cated at any time, as this issue went to 
press. George Meyers, assistant chief of 
the Industry Expansion Division of the 


| National Production Authority, Wash 


ington, was to put through the order 
late in September, which would make 
possible the construction of facilities to 
manufacture 250,000 annual tons of m 
trogen, by the end of 1992. 


According to William R. Allstet 


ter, deputy director, Office of Materials | 


' and Facilities, Production and Marketing 


US.D.A., 


the 6,200 tons of steel were to be allo 


Administration, Washington 
cated for the fourth quarter of 1951, and 
were to be made available by NPA to 
plants designated by the U. S. D. A. 


The program was arranged under 
a “4-C Application,” involving the proper 
authority to begin construction, the allot 
ment of controlled materials to manufac 


turers, and ratings for fabricated metal 


| products such as equipment 


Companies involved in the allo 
cation are: Commercial Solvents Corpora 
Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., with plants at Hopewell, Va 


tion, Sterlington, La 


and Southpoint, Ohio; Spencer Chemical 
Co., Vicksburg, Mississippi; Shell Chem 
ical Co., Dominguez, Calif. and Mathie 
son Chemical Co., Lake Charles, La 


| 


are needed. In this consideration it 
is apparent that we need increased 
production of readily storable solid 


nitrogen materials 


The Department of Agricul- 
ture believes that at least 130,000 
tons of the 700,000 ton expansion 
should be in the form of urea com 
pourfds. The urea compounds are 
the most concentrated form of solid 
nitrogen fertilizer presently available 
for direct application. This concen- 
tration results in lower transporta- 
tion and hauling costs. Also, urea 
desirable characteristics 
which recommend it, including its 
value as a feed supplement for ru 


has other 


minants 

It is also suggested that 150, 
000 tons N of the new capacity be 
utilized for the production of nitro 
phosphates as a means of substan 
tially easing the shortages of sulfur 
There are several processes for acidu 
lating phosphate rock with nitric 
acid to produce readily usable nitro 
gen-phosphate fertilizers. Similarly, 
we believe that the production of 
ammonium should be 
stepped up by at least 40,000 tons 
N. This provides a readily usable 


nitrogen-phosphate material of high 


phosphates 


analysis. The remainder of the 700,- 
000 ton N addition could well be in 
ammonium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
phate, and in ammonia and nitrogen 
solutions. 


(Turn to page 97) 
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EVERAL hundred miles were 
covered by the Plant Food 
Research Committee of the 
National Fertilizer 
its tour through Ohio and Pennsyl 
vama, August 23-26. The group met 
at Columbus, Ohio and spent the first 
day inspecting Ohio State extension 


Association on 


demonstration tests near Columbus, 
and the Ohio Seed Corn Producers 
Research Farm, Croton, Ohio. The 
group then moved on to Mansfeld, 
where the tour members stayed over 
might, and took off next morning in 
a l4car caravan to visit the farm of 
Louis Bromfield, near Lucas. Here 
the men met the author, who in an 
informal talk, desenbed the work at 
Malabar farm, recalling the rehabili 
tation job which has been carried on 
for the past several years. The au 
thor, with his prized boxers riding 
with him in a station wagon, led 
the visitors to different spots on the 
several hundred acre farm: taking 
them first to a high hill, formerly 
known as “poverty nob” from which 
practically the entire layout could 
he seen. This hill a few years ago, 
said Mr. Bromfield, would not sup 
port more than three cows for any 
length of time, but now feeds many 
times that number. He lauded the use 
of fertilizer, stating that he is be 
coming “more and more convinced 
of the value of fertilizer.’ and de 
clared that a farmer can get a $3 
return for every dollar spent for fer 
tilizer, providing other good farming 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania Covered; 
Experiment Stations Visited on 


RTILIZER 


practices accompany this investment 
“Fertilizer costs less the more you 
put on,” he declared, and proved his 
point by showing members of the 
tour many spots where heavy appli 
cation of chemical fertilizers had 
more than paid off 
Emphasizing the value of 
grassland farming and the raising of 
livestock, he said that “the sheer 
force of economics is making farm 
ing more and more valuable.” and 
by the same token, the value of grass 
lands is increasing. He said that a 
few years ago, Malabar farm couldn't 
carry 30 head of cattle whereas now 
it is feeding upwards of 350. His 
plan, he said, is to apply commercial 
fertilizer to grow bigger plants which 
in turn are fed to livestock which 
benefit from the added nutrition 


Grass farming is a gold mine 
compared to ordinary farming, the 
author confided to his visitors, and 
added, that the secret of success lies 
in high production at the lowest 
pe wssible cost 

Referring to the number of 
visitors who come each year, he said 
that neither his house nor barns are 
meant to be show places. “Instead, 


our show is our crops,” he declared 


“Bugs Not Necessary” 
T was with great pride that Mr 
Bromfield showed his visitors the 
garden plots, which, he said, had 
been made 


resistant to insect and 


. 


plant disease damage through proper 
fertilization. He took the visitors 
through his cabbage and cauliflower 
plots, and a bean patch which had 
received no insecticide applications 
at all. The audience listened with 
great patience as he expounded the 
theory of a bugless world freed of 
the necessity of spraying and dusting 
to control pests. Mr. Bromfield ex- 
plained that after farming in Europe 
for a number of years, he was greatly 
chagrined at returning to the U. S. 
and finding the farm and trade jour- 
nals full of advertising for insecti- 
cides; and he had thereupon decided 
to find the means of preventing such 
encroachments of insects and fungi 
by growing plants which would be 
too healthy for such attacks. This, 
he said, is what he is working for 
at Malabar. (Some more practical- 
minded visitors took a look at the 
leaves of “bugless” bean and cauli- 
flower plants, to find the leaves of 
them completely 
eaten away) 

Upon leaving Malabar farm, 
the committee and its guests motored 
on to Wooster, Ohio, where the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was visited. Here, experimental 
corn fields were inspected, and in the 


many of almost 


evening, an informal lecture was 
presented by Dr. J. D. Sayre, de- 
cribing his experiments with radio- 
active fertilizer materials to deter- 
mine the source of nutrients in the 
plant. 
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Journeying through the in 
dustrial and agricultural area of 
northeastern Ohio, the caravan, with 
each auto displaying a small green 
plastic “flag” for identification, 
headed for Slippery Rock, Pa., where 
lunch was provided at the State 
Teachers College. The group then 
visited demonstration tests under 
the direction of the departments of 
vocational agriculture and agronomy. 

This event of Saturday, com- 
pleted the tour, with most of the 
travelers driving on to State College. 
Pa., where the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agronomy was 
to start on Monday. The committee 
in charge of the tour was H. H 
Tucker, Coke Oven Ammonia Re- 
search Bureau, Columbus, Ohio: 
Proctor W. Gull, Spencer Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. and G. N 
Hoffer. 


Agronomy Meeting 


N all-day session on Fertilizer 
Qos was included on 

the program of the joint meet- 
ing of the Soil Science Society of 
America and the American Society 
of Agronomy, at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. The fer- 


Photos, this page 


Informal shots taken on NFA 
Plant Food Research Committee tour. 
August, 22-25. Top photo: Louis Brom- 
field. author, describes to group the 
story of “Malabar Farm™ atop a high 
hill at center of farm. 

Second photo: Part of group at 
Bromfield farm: (L to R) Procter Gull. 
Sp Chemical Co., Kansas City: 
Dean Keller. Barrett Division: J. Field- 
ing Reed. Potash Institute of America’ 
Dale Friday and B. S. Chronister. Bar- 
rett Division: N. D. Morgan. Potash In- 
stitute of America; and Murry McJunkin. 
Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bur- 
eau. State College, Pa. 

Third photo: Part of group at 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Wooster. 

Fourth photo: Dallas Cantwell. 
Southern agr ist for Sp r Chem- 
ical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Claire Pineo. 
graduate student at Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y. J. E. Adams, director of 
the agronomy department. Texas A & 
M College, College Station, Texas: and 
Albert S. Hunter, Soils Department. 
Oregon State College. Corvallis. 

Lower photo: Robert Engle. (L) 
and Malcolm R. McVickar. (R) both of 
National Fertilizer Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. confer with Dr. J. D. 
Sayre at Wooster. Ohio. about radio- 
active experiments in corn. 
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tilizer session occupied the first day 
of the week-long meeting which con 
tinued from August 27 to Aug. 31 
K. D. Jacob, head of the Divi 

und Lime, Bureau 
Soils and Agricul 
U.S.D.A., pre 


sided at the morning session of the 


sion of Fertilizer 
ff Plant Industry 


tural Engineering 


first day's program which featured an 
illustrated talk on “Developments in 
World Fertilizer Production” by 
G. J. Callister, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
Mr. Callister stated that the 
purpose of his talk was to appraise 
the fertilizer production of the world, 
particularly that of “backward” na 
tions. His thesis was built around 


four main premises 


Photos (Ist row. below): 


(L to R); Dra. Ritchie Taylor and 
Vincent Sauchelli. both of Davison 
Chemical Corp.. Baltimore. 

Russell Coleman and 

president of the National Fertilizer As 
sociation and Potash Institute of Am 
erica, respectively. Washington. D. C.: 
Dr. W. H. Pierre. head of the Agron 
omy Department. lowa State College. 
Ames: Dr. Emil Truog. University of 
Wisconsin and Dr. H. W. Myers. Kan 
sas State College. Manhattan. K. G. 
Jacob, division of Lime and Fertilizer. 
Bur. of Plant Industry. Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering. U.S.D.A.. Belts 
ville. Md.. G. J. Callister Fertilizer Con 
sultant. Food and Agriculture Organ- 


1. That the peoples of the 
world have made up their minds that 
they must he better fed. They are 
becominy calorie conscious 
2. In order to accomplish this 
end of feeding populations more ade 
quately, land must be made to yield 
more crops which in turn must also 
be protected trom destructive insects 
and disease 

3. The 
ments in agricultural science during 
have been 
all history be 
fore. However, this is just the begin 


changes and develop- 


the past twelve years 


greater than that of 


ning, he declared 

4. The world is watching with 
interest, scientific developments made 
in North America, and papers pre 


ization. United Nations, Rome, Italy. 
and G. W. Josephson. U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Bureau of Mines, all speakers 
on Agronomy program.. 


sented at meetings such as the one 
at which he was appearing, will be 


followed in many places, Mr. Cal 
lister asserted 

Following his introductory re 
marks, he showed colored slides of 
fertilizer production in various parts 


of the world, revealing an awakening 


in many countries where modern 
fertilizer manufacturing plants have 
been installed of recent years 
Following Mr. Callister, was 
E. D. Crittenden, Nitrogen Section. 
Solvay Processing Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., who dis 
cussed the use of Nitric Acid in the 
He showed shdes 


illustrating how nitric acid might be 


(Turn to page 88) 


fertilizer industry 


Second row (below): 


(L to R): Borden Chronister. Bar. 
rett Div.. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 
Hopewell. Va.; Mrs. R. P. Moore and 

Moore, Director, North Carolina 
Crop Improvement Association. Raleigh. 
N. C.; John R. Taylor. Jr.. Chief Agron- 
omist. American Plant Food Council. 
W. F. Watkins, U.S.D.A.. Washington 
and C. L. W. Swanson. Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven. New president and immediate 
past-president of the American Society 
of Agronomy. H. P. Cooper, Clemson. 
S. C.. and L. F. Graber. University of 
Wisconsin. Madison. respectively. 

(Left) Paul T. Truitt. president, Amer- 
ican Plant Food Council and S. F. Thorn- 
ton. F. S. Royster Guano Co.. Norfolk. 
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HARACTERISTIC ot _ the 
agricultural chemicals indus 
try and 
progress during the past ten years. 
is the great emphasis being placed 


fundamental to its 


m research. Only a few years ago 
the industry chiefly of 
three groups; processors and sellers 


consisted 


of pyrethrum and rotenone, manu 
facturers of arsenicals, and producers 
wf copper sulphate, nicotine and mer 
curials. However, today’s emphasis is 
m the development of new insecti- 
cides and fungicides. This support of 
continuous systematic research on 
pesticides, relatively new, is a healthy 
change from the almost complete re 
liance on naturally-occurring organ 
ics such as pyrethrum, rotenone and 


mineral While 
good for the industry as a whole, it 


poisons research is 
ilso means that many new products 
may have only a brief commercial 
history 

It is inevitable that research 
beget research in our 
competitive This trend, 
deeply inbedded in our chemical in 
dustry, has accounted for the almost 


must more 


economy. 
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Research basis for continued 
advancement in development of 


gricultural Chemicals 


by 
P. H. Groggins* 


Chief. Agricultural Chemicals Section. 
hemical Division 
National Production Authority 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. D. C. 


creations 
to enrich cur living indus 
try’s laboratories will come better 
pesticides which will be either more 


endless succession of new 


From 


specific or more effective in action 
Many will be safer with respect to 
hazards of application and toxic ef 
fects on man and animals. The net 
result of this organized experimen 
tation on a large scale is certain to 
result in developments beneficial to 
agriculture, enriching our domestic 
economy, and aiding in the control 
of objectionable bugs to improve our 
living environment 


An important corollary of 
the chemical and entomological re 
search on the development of new 
pesticides is the emergence of a sense 
of responsibility with respect to the 
introduction and marketing of the 
products. The National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association has afhirmed 
that it is not enough merely to dis 
cover a new pesticide and painstak 
ingly test its efficacy against num 

* From talk presented at 18th Annual 
Meeting National Agricultural Chemicals 


Association, Spring Lake N. September 
7. 1961. 


erous insects or fungi under all con 
ditions and over a period of several 
seasons. The industry recognizes that 
in many major responsi 
bilities only after this 
work is done. These responsibilities 
are the exacting and time-consum 
ing investigations to determine the 
hazards to man or beast that might 
arise from the handling or applica 
tion of these new chemicals or from 
eating foods or feeds containing spray 
residues. 

It is not my desire or pur 


instances, 


commence 


pose to enter disputes about the vir 
tues or hazards of pesticides or the 
regulatory measures governing ther 
sale. That is an Association prob 
lem and your attitude is a matter 
of record in the sworn testimony 
of your representatives before fed 
eral tribunals. Viewed objectively 
it appears that a reasonable approach 
to the problem is to compare the 
demonstrable benefits stemming from 
the use of pesticides with conditions 
prior to their introduction; to weigh 
the incontrovertible evidence of bet 


ter health and more abundant living 
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AA Quality... 


for over 85 years 
~~ and reliability 


Mining phosphate rock at AAC. Mines Pierce, Florida, 


principal AA Quality products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 
Fluosilicates Salt Cake 
Gelatin Bone Products 
Ammonium Carbonate 


—_—_ 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
31 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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against speculation and insinuation 
regarding possible ill effects. In these 
days of progress and change, it ap- 
pears reasonable to hope that regu- 
latory agencies will provide the ne- 
cessary stimulus and cooperation to 
permit progress while exercising ne- 
cessary precautions to safeguard pub- 
lic health 

It is curious to note that dif- 
ferent yardsticks, civilian and mili- 
tary, may be used to measure the 
good or evil of pesticides. History 
records that our military used DDT 
freely on our troops and sometimes 
on whole populations abroad. They 
used it also to free potential battle 
areas of mosquitoes and other insects 
forces. Ob- 
viously, this was done because the 
demonstrable good 
weighed any potential hazard. Mili- 
tarily, this might be called a “calcu- 
lated risk.” One 
progress since the beginning of cre- 


to protect our combat 


greatly out- 


wonders if any 
ation has not involved a risk. 


Conservation Lauded 
INCE joining the National Pro 
duction Authority, I have been 

impressed with another beneficial in 
fluence of the chemical industry on 
the pesticide industry that of 
conserving scarce materials and im 
proving the efficiency of operations 
Because of the shortage of sulfur 
and sulfuric acid, it became appar 
ent to producers of DDT that every 
effort would have to be made to 
recover their spent acid. According 
to advices from industry, practically 
interested firm has already 
taken such action or is now taking 


every 


steps to accomplish this. It is clear 
that to the extent that spent acid is 
made available for other uses, such 
as the acidulation of phosphate rock, 
there is a compensatory 
virgin acid. Assuming that 75 per 
cent of the original acid is recovered, 
there is a net disappearance of only 
25 percent of the acid used. Com 
pared with an outright loss of acid, 


saving in 


such a recovery would permit the 
production of four times as much 
DDT. For this accomplishment, the 
DDT producers deserve much praise 
and I want to take this opportunity 
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to commend them for their timely 
and constructive action. 

A more spectacular example 
of conservation relates to the pro- 
duction of lindane from technical 
benzene hexachloride with the ad- 
vantageous utilization of the rela- 
tively inert isomers. By using the 
alpha and beta isomers as raw ma- 
terial for the production of hydro- 
chloric acid and trichlorobenzene 


and by converting the latter to tetra- 
chlorobenzene and 2,4,5-T, there is 
an appreciable saving in our national 


reserves of benzene and chlorine. In 
fact, the pesticide industry can save 
from 50 to 86 percent of these scarce 
materials and use them for the pur 
poses for which benzene and chlor 
ine must be provided. 
From statements in NPA files, there 
is every indication that many of the 
producers of BHC are 
adopting the more efficient proce- 


otherwise 


technical 


dure of producing lindane or at least 
a high gamma insecticide. This is 
welcome news to the Department of 
Agriculture because of the concern 
regarding the ill effects of the large 
quantity of inert benzene hexachlor- 
de on the soil and on certain crops 
Once more I commend your indus- 
try for taking the steps to improve 
product and, at the same time, to 
conserve strategic materials. — 
Finally and briefly, I want 
your 


to discuss the importance of 
cooperation in organized federal pes 
ticide export programs. You will re 
call that at our recent DDT Indus: 
try Advisory meeting, arrangements 
were made for an_ implemented 
1951-52 program calling for the pro- 
duction of 105 million pounds of 


which a minimum of 15 million 
pounds was to be exported under 
supervision of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade and Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. The DDT 
producers in their response to Manly 
Fleischmann’s letter have given evi- 
dence of splendid cooperation by of- 
fering to supply at least the mini- 
mum quantity of DDT pursuant to 
N-32. The NPA 


is fulfilling its responsibilities in im 


the provisions of 


plementing the program by aiding 


some of the producers in getting 


needed materials and equipment. 
The OIT and ECA have already 
taken steps to fulfill their interna 
tional obligations in a systematic 
manner. All of these efforts, we hope, 
will result in a satisfactory program 
and freedom from directives and 
special appeals. With the continued 
help of the Association we can look 
forward to a year of 
planned production. I want to em- 
phasize my personal appreciation of 
your cooperation, and it would not 
interested govern: 


successful 


be surprising if 
mental agencies would also inform 
your Association of their apprecia- 
tion. 


Export Program 


HE Offices of International 

Trade and Economic Coopera 
tion Administration recently 
given me a detailed statement show 
ing how they intend to distribute 
the DDT subject to DO ratings 
This statement calls for the export 
of 20 million instead of 15 million 
pounds of DDT, but 
worry about that now. What is in 
teresting and important is the fact 
that most of the minor nations of 
the globe are to receive American: 
made material. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the OIT and other fed 
laying the 


have 


We won't 


eral agencies may be 
groundwork for an enormous, pest 
emergency trade. An important fac 
tor which would contribute to the 
continuation and expansion of this 
trade would be the knowledge in 
foreign countries that they could de 
pend on the scheduled delivery of 
specified amounts of DDT and other 
pesticides. The 


want the same assurance that domes 


importing nations 
tic agriculture and health organiza 
tions now have in planning farm 
and sanitation pograms. Is this un 


reas mable ? 


If the export program merely 
provided an opportunity for trade 
expansion and more profits, I would 
not have brought up the subject, by 
the same token, I would not have 
taken the trouble to send to mem 


bers of the DDT Industry Com- 
(Turn to Page 101) 
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1952 


. = Here’s something 
to consider 
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Derine the 1950-51 season, 120 million pounds of agricultural 


concentrates were made with ATLOX* emulsifers—proof 


of the effectiveness of Atlas Research in developing emulsihers 


for insecticide and herbicide concentrates. 


With ATLOX emulsifiers, vou can make versatile insecticide 
or herbicide concentrates that meet all sorts of water conditions. 


No ne ed to worry about w hether the water available for 


dilution is from pond or pump, hard or soft, hot or cold. Even 
sea water is suitable. And you can make good use of Atlas 
emulsifiers in formulating exceptionally stable concentrates for 


certain extremely critical conditions. 


Before you formulate for "52, send for the free 24-page booklet 
“ATLOX Surface Active Agents for Formulating Agricultural 
Chemicals.” It shows typical formulations with DDT, chlordane 
toxaphene, aldrin, BHC, parathion, dieldrin, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, 

and many other toxicants—plus a new precise method of testing 


and ev aluating emulsions 
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ORE-THAN-USUAL atten 
tion was given to symposia 
and papers on agricultural 

chemicals at the September meeting 

of the American Chemical Society in 

New York and Washington, judg 

ing trom the numbers in attendance 
it sessions on the subject. 

The Division of Fertilizer 
Chemistry elected as chairman, Dr 
S. F. Thornton, F. S. Royster Guano 
Co., Norfolk, Va. to succeed Dr 
Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, who becomes a 
counsellor for the Division. Under 
new rules of the Division, a new 
ofhce of vice-chairman was estab 
lished. Elected to this position was 
A. L. Mehring, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. Jesse 
Romaine, Potash Institute of Am 
erie¢a, was named secretary-treasurer 
to succeed Dr. Thornton 

Among papers presented at 
the ACS Fertilizer Division were 
many dealing with technical phases 
f manufacturing, including the pro 
duction of superphosphate by use of 
nitric acid instead of sulfuric acid 
Speakers represented many manu 
facturing firms as well as the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority, state Ex 
perment Stations and the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture 

Summaries of some of the pa 
pers are as follows: (Several sum 
maries were presented in last month's 
Agricultural Chemicals; the ones 
herewith are additional) 
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American Chemical Society 
papers cover wide scope of 


PHOSPHORIC ACID FROM 
LOW-GRADE PHOSPHATES BY 
THE SULFURIC ACID PROCESS. 
L. D. Yates and J. G. Getsinger, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Wilson 
Dam, Ala. 


Small scale studies were made of 
the use of low-grade phosphates in the 
manufacture of fertilizer-grade phosphoric 
acid by the sulfuric acid process. The pur- 
pose of the work, which was largely ex- 
ploratory, was to point the direction that 
further and large scale tests should take 
to develop uses for low-grade phosphates 
in the manufacture of fertilizers 

Most of the work was with high 
silica Tennessee matrices (20 to 2-% 
P.O:, 7% R:O,). Tests also were made 
with washed Tennessee phosphate sand 
(23% POs, 4% R:O,) and with calcined 
and uncalcined Idaho phosphate (27 and 
23% POs, 4.5 and §.8% R,O,):; high 
grade Florida phosphate (35% P.O,, 
2.6% R:O,) was used for comparison 
Extraction of phosphate was carried out 
continuously using one or two extraction 
tanks, and the temperature of extraction 
usually was 200°F. Byproduct calcium 
sulfate was filtered from the acid pro 
duced at rates of 50 gallons /(hour) (sq 
ft. filter area) when using Tennessee 
matrices and washed sands, 40 when 
using calcined Idaho phosphate, and 100 
when using Florida phosphate. Corres 
ponding percentages of P.O, extraction 
were 90, 94, 88, and 95. These results 
were obtained when the concentration of 
SO, in the first extractor was 7 to 8% 
for Tennessee matrices, 8 to 10% for 
calcined Idaho phosphate, and 1.3. & 
1.5% for Florida phosphate; SO, concen 
tration for Tennessee washed sand was 
not determined. Acid prepared from 
Tennessee matrix contained 20% POs, 
7% SO,, and 6% R.O,. Superphosphate 
made from this acid and ground Florida 
phosphate was not a satisfactory product 
because of its high hygroscopicity. How 
ever, by ammoniating with gaseous am 
monia and drying, a product of low 
hygroscopicity that contained 5.6% nitro 


gen and 35% available PxO, (2.6% a 
trate-insoluble P.O;) was obtained. Green 
house tests of this product are being made 
The low cost of matrix from which 78% 
of the PO; in the product is derived 
might make production of this material 
attractive at Tennessee locations. Phos 
phoric acid made from the other low: 
grade phosphates has not yet been 
tested in the preparation of superphos 
phate 


COMPOSITION AND PROP- 
ERTIES OF SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
EFFECT OF ALUMINUM AND 
IRON CONTENT UPON THE CUR- 
ING OF SUPERPHOSPHATE. H. L. 
Marshall, Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., and W. L. Hill, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md. 


Results are given for the distribu 
tion of phosphorus among the water solu 
ble, citrate-soluble, and citrate-insoluble 
fractions of curing superphosphates which 
contained different amounts of iron 
and /or alumina. These superphosphates 
were prepared in small batches in the 
laboratory under standard conditions of 
acidulation and acid concentration. The 
iron and/or alumina content of the in 
gredient phosphate rock was varied by 
the addition of the corresponding phos 
phate salts. Superphosphates containing 
increasing amounts of iron showed an in 
crease in citrate-soluble phosphorus at the 
expense of the water-soluble fraction as 
curing progressed. Superphosphates con 
taining increasing amounts of alumina 
showed an increase in citrate-insoluble 
phosphorus at the expense of the water 
soluble and citrate-soluble fractions as 
curing progressed. Combinations of iron 
and alumina showed an additive effect 
as regards the distribution of phosphorus 
among the several fractions, dependent 
upon which of the two elements was pre 
dominant. The transfer of phosphorus 
from one fraction to another appears to 
be related to both the type and the 
yuantiiy of R.O, present R.O, contents 
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greater than 5% produce an appreciable 
effect on the phosphorus distribution. 
This change occurs during the first ten 
days of curing. 


FORMS AND SOLUBILITY 
OF PHOSPHORUS IN MIXED FER- 
TILIZERS. K. G. Clark and W. M. 
Hoffman, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. 

A survey was conducted of the 
commercial fertilizers marketed in the 
United States during the 1949-50 fer- 
tilizer season to obtain information on 
the distribution of their phosphorus con- 
tents among water-soluble, citrate-soluble, 
and citrate-insoluble forms. Information 
was desired also on the relative amounts 
of sand and liming materials used in 
formulating various mixtures. 

To make the survey as represen- 
tative as possible, samples were selected 
from each major geographical region on 
the basis of the tonnage of the several 
grades marketed and the production of 
individual manufacturers. Selections were 
based on the latest seasons for which the 
necessary information was available. Every 
principal grade was represented by a 
sample for each 50,000 tons. Manufac- 
turers producing 25,000 tons or more 
of mixtures annually were represented 
by at least one sample. Other producers 
were inchuded by random selection of a 
sample for each four manufacturers. State 
fertilizer control officials cooperated by 
supplying 1949-50 official inspection sam- 
ples of the desired grades marketed by 
the specified manufacturers. Thus, more 
than 400 samples of commercial mixtures 
representing approximately 90 grades and 
60 plant-food ratios were obtained from 
25 states. State fertilizer control officials 
also supplied more than 90 samples of 
grades of superphosphate for 
comparison with these mixtures 

In general, superphosphates were 
found to contain 6 to 8% more total 
phosphorus than the guaranteed grade 
On the average, 96 to 98% of this phos- 
phorus is present in available form and 
85 to 90% of that available is present 
in water-soluble form. The acid-insoluble 
ash content of superphosphates was found 
to decrease appreciably with increase in 
P.O, content. 

For mixed fertilizers, the distri- 
bution of the available phosphorus be- 
tween water-soluble and citrate-insoluble 
forms differed appreciably from that in 
superphosphate. The observed changes in 
these items and the increase in citrate 
insolubility may be attributed both to the 
ammoniation of the mixtures and to the 
incorporation of considerable quantities 
of liming materials. 

That the formulation of several 
widely used grades of mixed fertilizers 
requires the inclusion in the formula of 
10 to 15% and sometimes more “make- 
weight™ material is indicated by the acid- 
insoluble ash and carbonate carbon con- 
tents of such grades. In some cases elim- 
ination of a major portion of this “make- 


various 
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weight” from the fertilizer formula 
would result jn higher analysis grades 
of the same plant-food ratio, whereas in 
others accomplishment of this result 
would also require some replacement of 
normal superphosphate with concentrated 
superphosphate. 


SOME FACTORS INFLUENC- 
ING THE EFFICIENCY OF FER- 
TILIZER CONDITIONERS. John O. 
Hardesty and Rikio Kumagai, Divi- 
sion of Fertilizer and Agricultural 
Lime, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Results of 1400 laboratory caking 
tests on mixed fertilizers, with and with- 
out the inclusion in the mixture of some 
40 different conditioning agents, indicate 
that the ability of inert conditioners to 
prevent caking is largely dependent on 
the initial moisture content and particle 
size of the mixture, and on the amount 
of conditioner used. Five per cent of 
inert conditioner in a typical 10-10-10 
mixture containing 4.30 moisture did 
not prevent caking but decreased the 
crushing strength of cake 0 to 63%, 
depending on the conditions used. When 
used at the rate of 20% in the same 
mixture, these conditioners decreased the 
crushing strength of cake 2 to 89%. 
There was no correlation between anti- 
caking effect and the moisture-absorbing 
capacity of the conditioner or the classi- 
fication of conditioners into organic and 
inorganic materials. One per cent of 
MgO in some mixtures was a more ef- 
fective anticaking agent than 5% of any 
of the inert materials tested. With one 
or two exceptions the same was true of 
2.5% of urea in the mixture. In general, 
the inclusion of such materials, as well 
as enlarging the particle of fertilizer by 
means of granulation, or drying of non- 
granular mixtures gave better anticaking 
effect than the use of 5% of any of the 
inert conditioners tested 


THE MULTIWALL PAPER 
FERTILIZER BAG, PAST PRES- 
ENT, AND FUTURE. W. Noyes Ba- 
ker, International Paper Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Until the latter part of 1932 and 
early part of 1933, fertilizers were 
shipped in textile bags, mainly in bur- 
lap. It was during this period that the 
first experimental shipments in  multi- 
wall paper bags took place. It soon be- 
came evident that many fertilizers were 
sufficiently acid in reaction to attack pa- 
per, and steps were taken to build acid 
resistance into the bag. Similarly, other 
bag problems were successfully solved as 
they arose. The multiwall paper bag to- 
day successfully carries practically every 
type of fertilizer that is packed. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
AMMONIUM NITRATE AMMON- 
IA-WATER AND UREA-AMMON- 
IA-WATER SOLUTIONS. E. A. Wor- 
thington, R. C. Datin, and D. P. 
Schutz, Solvay Process Division, Al- 


lied Chemical and Dye Corp., Hope- 
well, Va. 

In spite of the very considerable 
usse of ammonium nitrate-ammonia-water 
and urea-ammonia-water solutions in the 
fertilizer industry, relatively little infor- 
mation regarding their physical properties 
has been published. Vapor pressure den- 
sity, and solubility data for the binary 
systems ammonia-water ammonium ni- 
trate-water, ammonium nitrate-ammonia, 
and urea-water are compiled in the In- 
ternational Critical Tables. Schultz and 
Elmore [Ind. Eng. Chem. 38, 296 
(1946)]} determined densities and vapor 
pressures of ammonium nitrate-ammonia 
water solutions containing 5 to 30% 
ammonia, and Janecke [Z. Elecktrochem., 
36, 645 (1930)]} reported vapor pressure 
and solubility data for the system urea- 
ammonia-water. 

The present paper reports data 
for the solubilities, vapor pressures, and 
densities of ammonium nitrate-ammonia- 
water and urea-ammonia-water solutions 
in the ranges 0 to 75% ammonium ni- 
trate, 0 to 65% urea, and 0 to 65% 
ammonia. The vapor pressure and den- 
sities were obtained in the temperature 
range 1° to 40° C., and solubilities 
between -10° and 60° C 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN 
CONTINUOUS MIXING OF SOLIDS 
AND LIQUIDS IN’ FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION. Walter J. Sackett, 
A. J. Sackett & Sons Co., Baltimore 
24, Md. 

The expanding use cf ammonia 
solutions as an ingredient in fertilizer 
manufacture has created the need for 
equipment especially designed accurately 
to proportion and combine such solu- 
tions with the superphosphate present in 
the blend of solid ingredients. 

In view of the inherent advan- 
tages, and high degree of success at- 
tained in many other industries to ac- 
complish similar problems, serious con- 
sideration should be given to its employ- 
ment by the fertilizer industry. The ad- 
vantages offered by the continuous pro- 
cess are: Automatic flow control of the 
process ingredients results in a higher 
degree of accuracy in the chemical and 
physical control of the end product. 
Minimization of error over the manual 
weighing and measuring present in batch 
systems. Dissipation of a higher degree 
of reactive temperatures due to the uni- 
form and continuous combining of the 
process ingredients. Lower equipment 
maintenance cost due to “end of the line” 
continuous ammoniation. Ammonia solu- 
tions are added just prior to the discharg- 
ing of the end product from the produc- 
tion equipment 


Pesticide Papers 


| a symposium on the current 
status of pesticides, with Dr. J. 
L. St. John presiding, Dr. Frank 


Princi, College of Medicine, Uni- 
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HANDBOOK 


of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by Stanley F. Bailey and Leslie M. Smith 


Professor of Entomology, U of California Associate Professor of Entomology, U. of California 


PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use by the custom 
sprayer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chemical salesman and 
field worker is now ready. This handbook covers the agricultural chemicals (in- 

secticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the coupon below for 
your copy now! 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals Rates of Application for Sprays 
Physical and Chemical Properties Dusts and Dusting 
Compatibility Aircraft 

Containers Mosquito Control 

Fumigants and Fumigation Hazards 

Toxicology and Residues Miscellaneous Topics 

Spray Oils and their Properties Tables and Formulas 

Spraying Machines Terms and Symbols 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL .. 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


254 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering a copy of HANDBOOK of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full 
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versity of Cincinnati, pointed out 
that the environmental health hazards 
produced by any chemical will be 
a function not only of the physical 
state of the compound, but also of 
the concentration to which human 
beings are likely to be exposed. Con- 
sequently, he reasoned, these are the 
prime considerations in relation to 
the public health not only with re- 
spect to the hazards involved in 
brief and sudden exposure to severe 
conditions, but also and particularly 
those associated with long contin 
ued, intermittent exposure to small 
amounts of the compound. When 
exposure to high concentrations of 
an insecticide brings about enough 
absorption quickly, all of these toxic 
compounds will, by their very na- 
ture, produce deleterious 
physiological effects. 

Before accurate opinions con 
cerning the physiologic effects of 
these materials under conditions of 
chronic exposure can be determined, 
it is necessary to have at hand and 
to evaluate carefully all the experi 
mental findings and all the clinical 
evidence, to bring about a more ra- 
tional basis for understanding. 

A paper on the biological and 
chemical evaluation of pesticides was 
presented by Dr. James G. Horsfall 
and Saul Rich, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven. They pointed out that pesti 
cides may be assayed either chemi 
cally or biologically. Chemical anal 
ysis will reveal ingredient, 
but little about its activity. It remains 
for bioassay 
properly the efficiency of a pesticide 
The paper pointed out the difficulty 
in distinguishing by chemical anal- 
ysis, between zine ethylenebisdithio 
carbamate and zine dimethyldithio- 
carbamate, but differences in the sus- 
ceptibilities of fungus spores dis 
close the information quickly. In 
short, the paper said, chemical assay 
is important to characterize the prin- 
cipal requirement of the pesticide; 
namely, efficacy of performance. 

Kenneth Messenger, U.S.D.A. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Oklahoma City, dis- 
cussed development in aircraft ap- 


serious 


active 


techniques to assess 
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plication of pesticides. He gave a 
brief history’ of development and 
use of aircraft in pest control, point- 
ing out both the advantages and dis- 
involved. The relative 
merits of dusts and sprays 
aired, as was the effect of drift in 
relation to effective application. He 
concluded with a discussion of the 
relation of equipment design and op- 
eration, to deposit and how such de 


advantages 
were 


sign and operation may affect man, 
animals, plant life and property. 
Discussing spray concentrates 
in deciduous fruit production, a pa- 
per by J. Marshall and J. M. Mc- 
Arthur, Dominion Fruit Insects Lab- 
oratory, Summerland, B. C. told how 
hand spraying had largely been re 
placed by automatic concentrate 
sprayers. It was found that extensive 
use of parathion indicates that con 
centrate spraying is less hazardous 
than hand spraying because it is eas 
er to provide adequate protection 
for a man driving a tractor than 
for individuals on foot operating con 
ventional spray guns, the paper said 
W. W. Gunkel and O. C 
French described developments in 
machine application of pesticides in 
their paper. They pointed out how 
machinery developments have come 
about because of the shortage and 
high cost of farm labor, the huge 
economic losses caused by pests and 
the grower’s desire to obtain more 
timely application of pesticides. The 
paper then discussed specifically, ma 
applying _ insecticides, 
control 


chinery for 
fungicides, weed chemicals 
and soil fumigants 

“Pesticides, Laws, and the 
Chemist” was the title of a paper 
by Justus C. Ward, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 
D. C. He called on chemists to help 
solve problems of legislative nature 
by finding new materials which will 
destroy the unwanted species but will 
have low toxicity to desirable forms 
of life. He said that chemical research 
in the past has concerned itself with 
discovery of new products, leaving 
to others the problems of how to use 
them. In the pesticide field however. 
the marked increase in legislation to 
control and delay the use of haz 


ardous materials is a considerable 
problem. Cooperation between chem 
ists, pharmacologists, biologists, en 
tomologists and others is essential. 
he said. 

Dr. K. Starr Chester, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
presented a paper on “Evaluating the 
Need for Agricultural Pesticides.” A 
summary of his paper is as follows 

A knowledge of the amounts 
of loss caused by various plant and 
animal pests is essential to a rational 


program of research, education, and 


practice in pest control. Such know! 
edge is needed to guide international 
exclusion and quarantine activities 
for protecting crops and livestock. It 
is basic to the planning of new ag 
ricultural ventures and to the fore 
casting of agricultural production 

The problem involves accur 
ate appraisal of the intensity of pest 
attack, translation of this into meas 
ures of agricultural loss, and inter 
pretation of the impact of this loss 
on the agricultural and general econ 
omy. Loss appraisal has particular 
importance in times of national emer 
gencies when manpower and _ pest 
control materials are scarce and the 
need for agricultural production 1s 
great 

We lack comparative data on 
the losses caused by various pests, 
and as a result, efforts at pest control 
have often been aimed at problems 
of secondary importance while more 
destructive pests have received less 
attention. For all leading pests means 
must be devised and applied for 
measuring their intensity and trans 
lating this into terms of agricultural 
production. A beginning in this di- 
rection has been made, but much re 
mains to be done 

In the United States, the Na 
tional Research Council has initiated 
a comparative study of the causes of 
livestock morbidity. Recently there 
was established by the International 
Union of Biological Sciences, coop 
erative with UNESCO, an Interna 
tional Commission on Plant Disease 
Losses, to serve as a clearinghouse on 
losses and loss appraisal, to catalyze 
studies in this field, and to furnish 

(Turn to Page 93) 
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rom Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
will flow 


HIGH GRADE 
MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


New Plant and Refinery 
under construction 


Sulphur und Potash Company 


ANTICIPATED PRODUCTION DATE 
LATE WINTER OR EARLY SPRING, 1952. 
MORE DEFINITE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED AS AVAILABLE 


Address All Communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


HOME OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. *+ TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. 


DUVAL POTASH (rice ano racrory 
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DR. RUSSELL COLEMAN 


W. R. ALLSTETTER 


KENNETH H. KLIPSTEIN 


Big November Meeting 
in Atlanta planned by 


NATL. FERTILIZER 


URRENT research and sup 

ply problems facing the fer- 

tilizer industry will be dis- 
cussed at the 1951 fall meeting of 
the National Fertilizer Association, 
to be held November 12, 13 and 14 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga 

Addresses will be delivered 
at the November 13 session by W 
M. Myers, Director of Field Crops 
Research, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Beltsville, Md. on “Poten- 
tialities in Grasslands Improvement,” 


and by H. R. Krueger, Director of 
Technical Service, Phillips Chemical 
Company, Bartlesville, Okla. on 
“Safety in Fertilizer Plants.” Mr. 
Krueger is a member of the Advis- 
ory Committee of the National 
Safety J. E. Totman, 
chairman of the Association’s Board 
of Directors, will also address the 
gathering. 

The November 14 


will feature a forum on government 


Congress. 


program 


controls and orders affecting the fer- 


tilizer industry. Participants will in 


ASSN. 


clude: W. R. Allstetter, Deputy Di 
rector, Office of Materials & Facili- 
ties, Production & Marketing Ad- 
S. Department of 
Agriculture; Cedric Gran, Consul- 
tant, Agricultural Chemicals, Office 
of Price Stabilization; Kenneth H. 
Klipstein, Director, Chemical Divi- 
sion, National Production Authority; 
and Sheldon P. Wimpfen, Division 
of Raw Materials, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

A meeting of NFA’s Board 
of Directors will be held Nov. 12. 


ministration, U. 


H. R. KRUEGER 
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Pesticides promote 


better relations with 


our allied nations 


Export of pesticides has acquired tremendous importance in 
international relations through their use in increasing food 
production in friendly countries and through control of in- 
sects transmitting human diseases. The outlook for 1952 is 
for even larger exports and an over-all production greater 
than the total of a billion pounds of pesticides produced in 
the U.S. in 1951 for domestic and foreign markets. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 17th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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This column, reviewing current insect control programs. is 
CHEMI 


a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL 


CALS. Mr. 


Dorward is connected with the department of Insect Pest 
Survey and Information, Agricultural Research Administra- 


tion. B of Ent 


logy and Plant Quarantine. U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington. His observations 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the 
U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys throughout the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


HE cotton insect situation, in 
general, continued lighter dur- 
ing late August and early Sep- 
tember than for the same period in 
1950. Boll weevils were on the in- 
crease throughout the cotton grow- 
ing area, but due to lateness of the 
season were not expected to cause 
serious damage. However, in Arkan- 
sas and Texas where there is a large 
acreage of late cotton, the popula- 
tion present could still cause damage. 
In southeastern Missouri indications 
were that the weevil survived the 
1950-51 winter and with favorable 
weather conditions in September, 
damage could be greater than in 
1950 
Boll weevils have been re- 
ported this season for the first time 
in several years, from Kentucky and 
Illinois. Bollworms were reported to 
be heavier in Arkansas than at any 
time in the last 9 years. They were 
also on the increase in South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Texas and Arizona 
Control measures were used in the 
northwestern, northcentral and north- 
eastern sections of Texas and the 
Salt River and Safford Valleys of 
Anizona The cotton leaf worm, quite 
ften a serious pest of cotton, has 
heen reported this season only from 
six Texas counties, two Florida coun 
tres. and one Oklahoma county. Spi 
ler mites, during late August, were 
ausing damage to cotton in Ala- 
hama. New Mexico, Virginia and 
South Carolina. They were spread'ng 
in Arkansas and reported from Ari- 


zona 
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Truck & Vegetable Insects 

EXICAN bean beetle infesta 
M tions during the latter part 
of August caused damage to beans 
in Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and Utah. In Utah, 
the beetle had spread over a larger 
area than ever before. In early Sep- 
tember the pest was causing serious 
damage on the lower Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and control was neces- 
sary in southern Georgia, northern 
Florida and northwestern Tennessee. 
Heavy infestations were also present 
in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado. 
Other bean pests reported during 
early September included bean aphid 
infestations in Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and California and 
abundant infestations of the potato 
leaf hopper in Delaware, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The two-spotted spi- 
der mite caused damage to beans in 
Alabama and California and control 
was applied in Idaho and Washing 
ton. In late August, the Colorado 
potato beetle infested potatoes heav- 
ily in northwestern North Dakota 
and caused damage to eggplants in 
Tennessee. Tomatoes were damaged 
by the tomato fruit worm in Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Tenne Miss- 
issippi and California and by horn- 
worms in the lower Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, in Virginia, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. In late August aphids 
were causing damage to tobacco in 
Calvert County, Maryland. A gen- 
eral heavy infestation of hornworm 
was present on tobacco in Charles 


County, Md. The beet leaf hopper 


fall population was exceptionally 
large in the San Joaquin Valley of 
California where plans are under- 
way to begin emergency spraying of 
Russian thistle about October to pre- 
vent spread of the pest. 


Fruit Insects 

URING early September, sec- 

ond -brood codling moth lar- 
vae were still active in some New 
Jersey apple orchards. In the remain- 
der of the apple areas injury was 
light with some insecticides being ap- 
plied. During late August, the red- 
banded leaf roller was more injur- 
ious than usual in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Second- 
brood larvae were damaging ripen 
ing peaches in Ohio, in September. 
Oriental fruit moth twig injury in 
some Massachusetts orchards was 
more abundant than in the last two 
years. The population of fourth: 
brood larvae in New Jersey was 
sufficient to cause possible damage 
to late varieties of peaches during 
September. During late August the 
two-spotted spider mite was more 
abundant than usual in the north: 
eastern part of the country and was 
increasing rapidly in extreme south: 
ern Illinois where, unless controlled, 
damage was expected to result. Eur- 
opean red mite populations were 
heavy in some New Jersey and Ohio 
orchards. A leaf miner caused dam 
age reaching commercial levels in two 
northern Ohio peach orchards 


Cereal & Forage Insects 

Y carly September, the moth 
B emergence of second-genera- 
tion European corn borer was about 
complete throughout the corn belt 
states. Oviposition has been light with 
little possibility of high infestations 
developing. However, the populations 
present appeared to be spread rather 
uniformly over a large percentage 
of the fields. In late August on the 
lower Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
corn ear worm damage was common 
where the end of the ear was ex 
posed. The insect was moderately 
abundant in southeastern Wisconsin 
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Continuous flow 
elevator No. L— 


Catwalk and ladde 


Dust control iil 


Improved design 
ribbon final mixer. 


Cut-in hopper with 
brush sifter 
and dust hood 


Dry ice crusher 


The R. Y%. R. UNI-BLENDOR 
function: 

1. Formulates concentrates from technical grade toxicants 

2. Processes concentrates to produce field strength insecticides 
Handling 40 cu. ft. batches, the equipment requires only 
11’x 11’ of floor space and 16’ of head room, Each unit is 


plant tested to insure maximum efficiency and is shipped in 
sections which any mechanic can readily assemble. 


—Duval type— performs a dual 


* * * * * * * 


The R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR — Standard Type — mixes and 
blends dust concentrates with diluents to produce packaged, 
field strength insecticides of consistently uniform quality. 
The equipment produces up to four 40 cu. ft. batches per 
hour and requires only 9’ x 12’ of floor space and 13’ of 
head room. 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. 


Established 1939 


3305 East Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
Engineers— Manufacturers 
Insecticide, Fertilizer, Feed and other Materials 
Processing Equipment 


Continuous flow 
elevator No. 2 


Improved design 
ribbon pre-mixer 


Fine grinding 
pulverizer 
(not visible 


in picture) 


Holding bin 


Automatic valve 
bag packer 


UNI-BLENDOR 
Dual Type 


COMPLETE in one compact unit 
... NOTHING TO ADD 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


* Ready to Run...and ready to eam 


R. T. R. (Ready to Run) Uni-Biendor equipment is designed by 
engineers who are recognized specialists upon insecticide 
processing. The units, which incorporate all of the advan- 
tages of individually designed plants, require less capital 
investment in equipment, eliminate the expense of remodel- 
ing buildings, avoid delays in installation, disappointments 
in operation and production—all of which frequently are 
involved in individually designed equipment. 
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A. E. Poulsen & Co. Dept. J 

3305 East Slauson Avenue 

Los Angeles $8, California 

Please send me descriptive literature on Uni-Blendor 
Dual Type ~} Standard Type 


Name 
Firm Name 
Street Address 
City Zone. State 
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during late August, and in early Sep- 
tember canning 
corn in northern Utah. 


was increasing on 
Corn root 
worms caused considerable damage 
to corn in the eastern half of Ne- 
braska during August. The fall army 
worm caused moderate damage to 
late corn in Maryland, to vegetables 
and lawn grasses in Florida, to lawns 
in Alabama, to hay crops and soy 
beans in Alabama, and general dam 
age in Louisiana It was reported 
abundant on grasses in the Charles: 
ton, S. C. district, scattered over most 


of Mississippi and on corn generally 
over the State of New Jersey. 

The extensive Wyoming 
range grasshopper control program 
conducted cooperatively between 
Federal and State Agencies and pri- 
vate land owners was concluded dur 
ing August. The results were con 
sidered and adult 
hopper conducted 
diately after cessation of control op- 
erations revealed that remaining pop- 
ulations in eastern Wyoming were 
and spotted. Approximately 


excellent grass 


surveys imme- 


light 


450,000 acres were treated this year 
as compared with 2,400,000 in 1950. 
In 1951 an aldrin spray (2 ounces of 
aldrin in a gallon of oil per acre) was 
used exclusively for range land work. 
Aldrin spray proved equally effective 
against all species of grasshoppers. 
Adult grasshopper surveys 
during August in southeastern Colo- 
rado indicate 
that the grasshopper populations on 
the range are high enough to be ser- 
ious threat to the crops in 


those areas. ** 


and western Kansas 


grain 


Fungicide Tests Show Good Results 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 


insect trol b is a regul 


monthly feature of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 


plant 


disease problems are based on observations 


submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


HARLES J. Gould, of the 

Western Washington Ex- 

periment Station, states that 
dry rot and botrytis rot, caused by 
the fungi Stromatinia gladioli and 
Botrytis cinera, have long been the 
most important corm diseases of gla- 
diolus in western Washington. With 
the development of proper curing 
techniques and other practices, bo- 
can be eliminated as a 
Dry rot, however, 
continues to be a threat 
Corm treatment with “Tersan” has 
heen found to give consistently good 
results, but not quite as good as de 
sired. Consequently the search for 
a cheaper and better treatment has 
continued 

In 1950 
Washington, a stock of Picardy very 


trytis rot 
major menace. 
serious 


tests in western 
severely infested with dry rot was 
used. All obviously diseased corms 
were discarded and the others were 
dipped for one hour before being 
planted on May 9. The soil was a 
sandy loam, well-drained, with water 
supplied from overhead irrigation. 

The “Tersan” and “Natri- 
phene’-treated corms appeared stim- 
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ulated by the treatment, whereas the 
“Mersolite W'"-treated corms were 
definitely retarded. This 


dent both in rate of emergence of 


was eVi- 


plants from the ground and in rate 
of blooming (Table 1). “Mersolite™ 
mercury (phenyl 
mercuric acetate) and its retarding 
effect was therefore not surprising 


is a compound 


since it was often seen with other 
types of mercury treatments of corms 
in western Washington 

What was surprising, how- 
ever, was the condition of the corms 


The ‘“Mersolite™ 


at harvest time. 


Table 1 


plots produced the largest yields of 
healthy corms, followed by “Tersan,” 
with the “Natriphene” being al- 
most as poor as the untreated sets. 
Although there were more healthy 
corms in the “Mersolite” sets, the 
number of large corms was greatest 
in the “Tersan™ set. 

The total yield of healthy 
corms and their average weight in- 
creased as the concentration of “Mer- 
solite” was reduced even though the 
percentage of diseased corms also in- 
creased slightly 

The “Mersolite™ definitely ap- 
pears to be promising for Dry Rot 
control, although additional tests will 
be made before recommending it for 
general use in western Washington. 
The delay of flowering is particu- 
larly cut-flower 
growers. The above treatments were 
intentionally made an hour long in 
order to intensify the control and 
aggravate any posssible injury. Per- 
haps the delay in flowering can be 
overcome without decreasing disease 
control by reducing the length of 


important to our 


Results of gladiolus dry rot control tests in 1950 in western Washington 


Concentra- Spikes 
Material tion cut cut 
1 Ib. in: by by 


Sept. 150ct. 20 inches 


— 2. 20 
gal. 241 427 
gal. 204 
gal. 185 

Mersolite W gal. 31 

gal. 85 
gal. 95 


Natriphene 


Number Number Average Weight Average Number Percent 
Spikes 


height in Ibs.weightper of of 
of of healthy large healthy 
Spikes healthy corms (No.1) corms 
corms in ibs. corms by weight 
33.3 
71.3 
44.4 
37.7 
97.3 
94.3 
93.1 


9.4 057 56 
26.8 .063 188 
14.3 059 77 
11.8 .063 
29.0 .050 
31.7 054 
33.5 056 


35.8 
36.9 
34.8 
35.1 
39.7 
39.7 
39.8 
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Now serving your needs as 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


You've known these 
familiar trademarks... 


to cssure the same high quality 
in alkalies and related chemicals ... 


You can rely on the same 


experienced organization 


Whether you've been accustomed to doing 
business in the past with Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
or with Southern Alkali Corporation, you'll 
continue to find the same competent personnel 
—in every department—welcoming the op- 
portunity to serve you as Columbia-Southern 


wii ene ee’ °°" COLUMBIA- SOUTHERN 


Production at all plants is being maintained 


at the highest possible levels in order to help -e HEMI te A L CO RPO RATI O N 


meet the current requirements of industry. SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


And the same district offices will continue to 
provide facilities that assure the most careful EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
attention to the needs of your business. Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PLANTS: Barberton, Ohio © Bartlett, California ¢ Corpus Christi, Texas @ Lake Charles, Lovisiana © Natrium, West Virginia 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston © Charlotte © Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland @ Dallas @ Houston @ Minneapolis © New Orleans © New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh @ St. Louis 
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time of treatment to five or ten min- 
utes, by using “Mersolite” at a more 
dilute concentration, or even by mix- 
ing some “Tersan™ (which seems to 
stimulate) with the “Mersolite.” 
These possibilities will be tested dur- 
ing the coming season. Meanwhile 
the station is continuing to recom- 
mend the use of “Tersan” (1 pound 
in 6 gallons of water for 10 minutes) 
or its dry form “Arasan™ (as a dust) 
for dry rot control in western Wash- 
ington. 
Grape Dead-Arm Control 

EAD-ARM disease of grape- 
D vines, caused by the fungus 
Cryptosporella viticola, has required 
some form of controi, particularly 
in the Sacramento and Lodi areas 
of California, according to Wm. B. 
Hewitt of the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The se- 
verity of the disease has varied with 
the season since it was first reported 
in 1935. Table grape varieties of 
Vitis vinifera, namely Tokay, Oli- 
vette blanche, and Cornichon, have 
heen most severely affected by the 
disease in these areas 

Leaf, shoot, cluster, and cane 
spotting have been the most conspic 
uous symptoms of the disease. Kill 
ing of spurs, arms, and even entire 
vines has occurred after two or more 
consecutive seasons favorable to 
spring infections. 

Experimental 
have been maintained for several 
years to compare various pruning 


control _ plots 


techniques and chemical sprays. A 
sodium arsenite spray applied in the 
late dormant season gave the most 
effective and consistent control of 
spring infections. The solution used 
was a commercial compound com- 
monly sold as a weedkiller or for 
spraying grape vines to control black 
measles. The compound contained an 
equivalent of four pounds of arsenic 
trioxide per gallon. For dead-arm 
control, it was used at the rate of 
three quarts in 100 gallons of water. 
The dangers of the spray should be 
pointed out because it is poisonous 
and caustic. In some seasons, it has 
caused considerable damage to buds, 
spurs, and canes when the sodium 
arsenite solution apparently pene- 
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trated prunifg wounds and leaf scars 
that had not plugged or healed be- 
fore spraying. Spray damage has 
been reduced by applying the spray 
as late in the season as possible. If 
the spray was applied before prun- 
ing, the vines were pruned several 
days afterward, preferably even af 
ter a rain; and if the spray was ap 
plied after pruning, then the vines 
were pruned early in the fall and 
the spray application was made as 
late in the dormant season as possi 
ble or just before the buds began to 
open in the spring. 

During the spring of 1950, 
dinitro sec. butylphenol triethanol 
amine 38% (“DN-289") was com 
pared with sodium arsenite, sodium 
dinitro-ortho-cresolate 32% (“Elge 
tol”), and ferric dimethyldithiocar 
bamate (ferbam) 76% (“Fermate’’). 
Concentrations of materials per 100 
gallons of water were as follows: 
“DN-289," 2 quarts; sodium arsen 

3 quarts, or an equivalent of 3 


pounds of arsenic trioxide; “Elgetol,” 
1 gallon; and “Fermate,” 3 pounds 
Treatments were applied to individ 
ual rows of 20 to 30 vines, random 
ized, and each separated by a row 
of non-sprayed control vines. They 
were replicated in three separate 
blocks. Results were obtained by 
counting the total number of shoots, 
and the number of diseased shoots 
on each of ten separate vines in each 
row. The vines averaged from 37 to 
40 shoots each. Non-sprayed con- 
trol vines averaged 13.7 diseased 
shoots per vine; sodium arsenite, 1.4: 
“Elgetol,” 5.7; “Fermate,” 8.7; and 
“DN-289,” only 2.6 

The severity of the disease in 
1950 was only moderate, but it was 
fairly evenly distributed over the 
plot and the disease counts were unt 
form and consistent. “DN-289" ap 
pears to have considerable promise 
as a spray control for the spring in 
fections of dead-arm and is also prob 


(Turn to page 99) 


Table 2 
Peach brown rot blossom blight infection in Illinois tests, 1949, 
(Variety Red Bird). 


Pink, April 1 
Liquid lime sulfur, 


1 gallon 
Sulfur past, 4+ lbs 


Treatment to 100 gallons of water 


— Mean blossom 
Bloom, April 5 infection 


“Phygon XL, % 1 5.8 


Ferbam, 1 Ib. 


Bioquin 1, 4 lb 
Sulfur, 3 Ibs. 

CR 305, 1 Ib 
Ziram, 1 Ib. 
Sulfur paste, 8 Ibs 
None 


Table 3 
Peach brown rot infection in Illinois tests. 1950. (Variety Elberta) 


Number blight 
Treatment to 100 Mean blossom conkers per 
infection 100 
Moy 12 


26 ©4148 7.00 6.40 


galions of water 
May 12 


Phygon XL, % Ib. 1.0 
Wettable sulfur, 
3% Ibs. 
Wettable sulfur, 
8 lbs. 7.0 
Check, no treatment 15.1 


Percent fruit 
infection 
twigs . : 
Aug. 8 Aug. 14 


July 24 
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Pee Fe 
VC fertilizers ~~ 
Complete Fertilizers ¢ Superphosphate 
Concentrated Superphosphate 
A complete line of specialized Phospho Plaster « Organic Materials 


cleansers for the food-serving, V-C Plant Food 4 rT “4 


be 
a 
ag 
a 
; 


i 
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automotive, maintenance, 
dairy and food industries. 


VC chemicals 
Sulphuric Acid ¢ Phosphorus « Phosphoric Acid 
Ferrophosphorus ¢ Sodium Phosphates 
Sodium Silicates * Phosphorus Chlorides, 
Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate and other organic 
,” Phosphorus compounds 


VC phosphate afl 
eS ~ 


rock products je ea BEE 
Phosphate Rock, Ground and Unground 
Nodulized Phosphatic Materials 
Calcined Phosphate Rock 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 
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Automatic Bagger Offered 
Hamer Machine Co., Minne- 


apolis, has announced a fully auto- 


matic bag closing machine capable of 
closing up to 2,000 paper bags an 
hour. The machine requires no at- 
tendant, the makers state, and is 
designed for low-cost, mass-produc 
tion packaging of bags weighing 
from two pounds to 100 pounds 
when filled 

Five new models, each de- 
signed for bags within specific ca- 
pacity ranges are now in production 
by the company. Complete descrip- 
tive literature is available by writ- 
ing to Hamer Machine Co., 6417 
Cambridge St., St. Louis Park, Min 
nesota 

es 

New Chase Booklet 

A new booklet titled “Worth 
Looking Into” is being distributed 
by Chase Bag Company. Through 
its 16 pages, the booklet describes the 
company’s purchasing policies, lab- 
research, engineering and 
facilities: and illus- 
trates the complete line of textile, 


oratory, 


manufacturing 
paper and film containers and pack 
aging materials made by the 104 


year old firm 
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: ‘Suppliers ‘ Bulletins 


Copies may be obtained by 
writing to Chase 
General Sales Office, 309 W. Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 


New Eston Bulletin 

Eston Chemicals, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., issued a 
seven page bulletin on “Alkron Es 
ton Parathion.” The booklet describes 
the chemical properties of parathion 


recently 


and lists various classes of “Alkron™ 
for different types of spraying. Gen 
eral uses of “Alkron™ are listed and 
precautions for use of the chemical 
are given 
° 
Impregnation Brochure 

F. J. Stokes Machine Com 
book on 


vacuum impregnation in which the 


pany has issued a new 
process is explained, a detailed list 
of applications is given, and equip- 
ment used in vacuum impregnation 
is described and_ pictured. 

Vacuum impregnation, which 
introduces an impregnating agent 
into a chamber where a high vacuum 
has been drawn, is a versatile pro 
cess used in many fields. Its func- 
tion is adaptable to the insecticide 
field. Write the Company 5500 Ta 
bor Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plane Spraying Bulletin 
The U.S. Department of Ag: 
riculture has issued bulletin E-823, 
“Airplane Spraying for Forest Pest 
Control,” by J. S. Yuill, C. B. Eaton 
and D. A. Isler. The bulletin con 
tains information on the advantages 
and limitations of aerial 
aircraft and spray equip- 
ment used; spray mixtures and spray 


spraying, 
types of 


ing operations; and methods of evalu 
ating results. Precautions in the use 
of DDT are listed, and in an appen 
dix, illustrations are presented on 
how to estimate deposit and atomiza- 
tion 


Bag Company, 


Comic Book Issued by NFA 

National Fertilizer Associa: 
tion, Washington, D.C., has produced 
a new type public relations booklet 
in the form of a comic book entitled 
“The Conquest of Hunger,” a 16 
page publication, in color. Character 


of the story is “Prosper Plenty.” a 


eet PROSPER PLENTY Boy gt 


symbolic messenger for chemical ter 
tilizers. The book is designed to meet 
the need for a colorful, dramatic and 
easy-to-understand — presentation — of 
the history, development and eco 
nomic importance of the fertilizer 
industry and the services it renders 

Copies have been sent out to 
the NFA membership which has been 
invited to purchase copies at $4 per 
hundred. Further 
available from the National Fertilizer 
Association, 618 Bldg 
Washington, D.C 

. 

New Bin-Level Indicator 

The Bin-Dicator Co., De 
troit, Mich., has marketed a new 
bin-level 
gives dependable level indication in 
large bins. It 
pended installation from above and 
may be located anywhere within the 
bin where there will be a free flow 
of material to and from the dia 
phragm. The unit is designed to be 
drilled and tapped to take any size 
pipe up to 2”. The support pipe 


information — 1s 


Investment 


indicator which it says 


is designed for sus 


also accomodates electrical wiring, 
making conduit unnecessary, the 
makers state. For further details, 


write the Bin-Dicator Company, 
13946-37 Kercheval, Detroit 
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SPERGON* PHYGON* 


SPERGON 
GLADIOLUS DUST 
(fongicide-imsecticide) 


— 


ARAMITE-1SW 
(Mite Killer) 


The Naugatuck Family Tree 
Bears Fruit For All 


With due modesty, but not without pride, do we of Naugatuck speak of the 
many benefits made possible by our agricultural chemical products. 

To farmers, growers and canners, they have helped to bring better crops, 
finer produce. To our suppliers and distributors... to the seed processors and 
all others our products serve, they have contributed a new source of business 
and profit. 

Needless to say, this is a great source of satisfaction to us — and an incentive 
to discover and manufacture even finer products for the future. 

*Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of /nsecticides—-Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W 
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- Technical Briefs | 


Factors Affecting Toxicity 

In laboratory and greenhouse 
tests, spray formulations of toxa- 
phene, aldrin and dieldrin proved 
to be more effective for boll weevil 
control than did the dust formula 
tions. Considerably higher dosages of 
these insecticides applied as spray 
emulsions were necessary to give a 
kill in the field comparable to that 
in either the laboratory or green- 
house. Since the temperatures did 
not vary much in either location, it 
is assumed that the wider range in 
percentage relative humidity, sun 
shine, dew and wind or a combina 
tion of these factors, brought about 
a decided reduction in the toxicity 
of toxaphene, dieldrin and aldrin 
These factors reduced the toxicity of 
aldrin more than either toxaphene or 
dieldrin. 

The application of 0.5 inch 
of simulated rain did not affect the 
toxicity of either toxaphene or diel- 
drin sprays when used for boll wee- 
vil control in the laboratory. The 
toxicity of aldrin spray was, how- 
ever, greatly reduced by the simu 
lated rain. 

Considerably higher dosages 
of toxaphene, dieldrin and aldrin 
were required to give kill of wee- 
vils in late September and October 
comparable to that obtained in Au 
gust. It is assumed that certain fac 
tors other than environment greatly 
affect the toxicity of these insecti- 
cides. These factors probably involve 
the physiology of the weevil itself 

Spray formulations of gamma 
benzene hexachloride, toxaphene and 
Q-137 (1.1 bis(P-ethyl phenyl) 2.2 
dichloroethane) proved equally ef: 
fective for leafworm control. The 
spray formulations of gamma ben 
zene hexachloride and _ toxaphene 
were more effective for leafworm con- 
trol than the dust formulations. The 
application of 0.5 inch simulated 
rain reduced the toxicity of the spray 
formulation to a certain extent, but 
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the toxicity of the dust formulations 
was reduced sufficiently to make them 
ineffective. Even though 0.5 inch of 
simulated rain reduced the toxicity of 
the sprays, the excessive amounts of 
these insecticides which are generally 
used in field applications for the 
control of other cotton insects would 
probably remain effective for leaf- 
worm control following at least 0.5 
inch or more of rain. 

No differences were found in 
the toxicity of toxaphene sprays made 
from miscible oil concentrates con 
taining three different emulsifiers in 
tests for boll weevil control. In tests 
for salt-marsh caterpillar control, 
there was a difference in the toxicity 
of the sprays made from oil concen 
trates containing these different emul- 
sifiers. The toxicity of two of the 
emulsifiable sprays was reduced by 
the simulated rain in the experiment 
in which salt-marsh caterpillars were 
used as the test insects. Apparently 


the type of emulsifier used in mak- 
ing the miscible oil concentrate af- 
fects the toxicity of the spray emul 
sion as well as its residual toxicity 
following rains 


Dieldrin spray proved more 
toxic to the salt-marsh caterpillar 
than either of the toxaphene sprays. 
Toxaphene spray proved as toxic to 
the salt-marsh caterpillar as aldrin 
spray at the high levels of mortality. 
The toxicity of aldrin sprays was 
greatly reduced by simulated rain. 
The toxicity of the dieldrin sprays 
was not reduced by simulated rains 
as much as were the aldrin sprays 

One-half inch of simulated 
rain greatly reduced the toxicity of 
toxaphene-sulphur dusts. The addi- 
tion of either oil or a commercial 
sticker to toxaphene-sulphur dusts 
had little or no effect on the residual 
toxicity following simulated rain. 

Summary of article, “Effect of 
Rainfall and Other Factors on the 
Toxicity of Certain Insecticides,” 
by J. C. Gaines and W. J. Misiric, 
Jr.. Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in J. of Economic Entomol- 
ogy, Vol. 44, No. 4, August 1951 


Lindane Increases in Agricultural Use 


INDANE, the nearly pure gam- 

ma isomer of benzene hexachlor- 
ide, is considered by many entomolo 
gists to be the most modern and 
versatile of insecticides being used 
at the present time. 

Although BHC is the parent 
compound of lindane, it has many 
completely different properties and 
characteristics. At first, when devel- 
oped in England during World War 
II, commercial grades of BHC con- 
tained not over 13 percent of the 
gamma isomer and approximately 87 
percent of the other four isomers 
in mixed proportions as well as a 
small amount of other related im- 
purities. It was soon found, however, 
that the insecticidal action of BHC 
was contained in the gamma isomer 
and that the other isomers imparted 
odor or other undesirable properties. 

Upon the introduction of BH- 
C to the U. S., tests here indicated 


that use of the gamma isomer with- 
out the presence of other undesirable 
isomers of BHC, would be an excel- 
lent insecticide. During 1946 and 
1947, experimental lots of the ma- 
terial were developed, with a gamma 
isomer content of about 95%, leav- 
ing a small percentage of the other 
isomers still remaining. In 1948, 
however, 99 percent gamma was ob 
tained, and in the same year up to 
100 percent gamma material became 
a reality. Today's production aver- 
ages 99.5 percent gamma and much 
of it is 100 percent. 

Among the important prop- 
erties of lindane are its excellent 
killing power and residual quality 
It is more efficiently toxic to insects 
than commercial BHC, and approxi- 
mately 5 to 10 times as toxic to 
insects as DDT, making smaller dos- 
ages possible. 

The versatility of the com- 
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Wherever successfu 
crops are grown.... 


a Sr 


CHLORDANE 


is aiding in 
their protection 


More and more of the world’s progressive agriculturists 
rely upon chlordane-based insecticides to assure 
healthier, more abundant, more profitable yields. 


oo ee In proper control of most predatory air-borne and 
wens our i soil-borne insect pests, chlordane has proved an out- 


Cons ant T standingly effective insecticide. Its applications in dusts, 

| wettable powders or emulsified concentrates have es- 
q r tablished chlordane effectiveness and versatility, 
1948 1949 «1950981 worldwide, as “The Insecticide with the Better Payoff”. 


For full information on proper applications and form- 
ulations, write 


VELSICOL — CORPORATION 


General Offices and Laboratories " te A Export Division 
330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. %e ’ 100 E. 42nd St., New York, New York 
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pound 1s such that new uses for it 
are still being discovered. Five years 
of experimental work have indicated 
that it controls more species and 
types of insects in the form of ani 
mal and plant pests than any other 
insecticide in use now or previously 
This is largely due to its three 
way insecticidal action of being 
a stomach poison, contact poison and 
vapor action poison. This is unusual, 
of course, and is a property not dis 
played to such an extent in any of 
the related organic insecticide com 
pounds. 

The toxicity of lindane to 
warm blooded animals is favorable. 
In chronic toxicity, it is about 1% 
as toxic as DDT and shows prac: 
tically no dermal toxicity. The oral 
toxicity is likewise low. In addition, 
lindane does not build up in body 
tissues as does DDT but is elimin- 
ated at approximately the rate of in 
take. Therefore it is not dangerous 
to be taken into an animal's body 
through use or other method. It has 
been approved by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for dairy barn spray 
ing and for spraying of dairy cattle 
for certain difficult-to-control para 
sitic infestations such as mange and 
scab. It is also possible to use it to 
some extent on certain crops close 
to harvest time because residues dis 
appear fairly quickly 

In addition to being versatile, 
lindane also offers a wide range of 
possibilities in formulation. It can 
be formulated into wettable pow 
der concentrations of almost any 
strength: it can be formulated into 
dusts of from one to two percent 
or as desired; it can be formulated 
into excellent emulsive or liquid con 
centrate formulations at the approxi- 
mate range of 154 pounds per gallon 
of solvent carrier. Lindane likewise 
has a very good solubility in quite 
an effective range of solvents 

Agricultural use of lindane 
embraces three major applications 
m crops, on animals, and as a soil 
insecticide. The crop uses include 
various formulations for control of 
comprehensive range of insects. These 
include aphids, alfalfa weevil, army 
worms, various caterpillars, plant 
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bugs, Dhabrotica beetles, earwigs, 
grasshoppers, wireworms and other 
soil insects. As with other insecti- 
cides, applications to crops must be 
made under certain specific condi 
tions and with timing depending on 
the development of the crop 

The use of lindane on an 
mals has produced excellent results. 
It controls all varieties of flies and 
in addition, is effective for the con 
trol of mange on cattle and other 
animals. It also controls both the 
Sarcoptic and Psoroptic manges, be 
ing the only modern insecticide for 
which such a claim can be made. 
Lindane will also control lice, fleas, 
ticks, sheep ticks, mosquitoes and 
other animal-infesting insects. 

One type of insect control de 
veloped using lindane in combina- 
tion with DDT is a liquid screw- 
worm remedy. When applied to 
wounds or infested 
wounds, it results in prevention of 


screw-worm 


infestation. If maggots are in wounds 
the preparation forces them out, kill- 
ing the maggots and preventing re- 
infestation for, several days, while 
promoting rapid and clean healing. 
Lindane can be employed generally 
on animals. High dosages are not 
required. 

Soil insects controlled by lin 
dane include wireworms, various 
maggots and other insects inhabit 
ing soil areas. For controlling wire 
worms, it can be applied effectively 
in a ratio of a few ounces to each 
100 pounds of seed prior to planting 
time. It can also be applied effectively 
for wireworm control as a wettable 
powder, dust or liquid formula ap- 
plication. The persistence in soil var 
ies with amounts applied and in the 
case of potato land, annual rotation 
is required if treatments up to 
pound per acre are used. Ordinarily, 
'4 pound of actual lindane per acre 
is sufficient for effective wireworm 
control. 

In general usage, lindane has 
been found to be compatible in all 
formulations with the various other 
insecticidal materials in use at pres 
ent including DDT, and others, as 
well as fungicides such as coppers. 
the carbamates and sulfur. Many ex 


cellent combination formulations of 
lindane are being produced for ag 
ricultural work both in the plant 
and animal use fields. 

Abstract of article by G. S. Hen 
sill, California Spray Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Calif., in Soap and Sani 
tary Chemicals, September, 1951 


Spray Mix Instructions 

Oklahoma Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Stillwater, has is- 
sued miscellaneous publication num- 
ber MP-23. A Graphic Method ot 
Calculating Spray Mixes. Written by 
James E, Garton and M. J. Morgan, 
this bulletin contains several graphs 
used to calculate variables in mixing 
sprays. The bulletin covers liquid con 
centrate and wettable powder prob 
lems and can be used to determine 
variables such as the number of gal- 
lons of spray mix to be applied per 
acre, the number of pounds of ac- 
tual insecticide per gallon of con- 
centrate and the number of gallons 
to be mixed. 

. 


New Technical Book 
Fundamentals of Soil Science by C 
E. Miller and L. M. Turk. Second 
Edition. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. 510 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, cloth binding, price 
$5.50 

The general principles of soil 
science and the application of the 
fundamentals and concepts to the 
past problems of how to utilize soil 
to the best advantage, are empha 
sized in this second edition of the 
text. The revised edition contains a 
new chapter on Soil Conservation, 
including colored illustrations deal 
ing with nutrient deficiency symp 
toms 

Discussions of particular in 
terest to the agricultural chemical 
field are included in the chapters: on 
Lime and Its Use, which contains 
a review of the response of crops to 
lime; Farm Manures, which includes 
discussions on handling and fertiliz- 
ing properties of manure; Fertilizers 
and Fertilizer Materials, which re- 
views phosphatic, potassium, nitro- 
gen, and mixed fertilizers 
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*MOLTEN SULPHUR 


The discharge lines from the wells deliver 
the sulphur into sumps at collecting stations 
which are located near the area being 
“steamed.” 


The sump is dimensioned to suit operating 
conditions, as well as the number of wells 
supplying sulphur. Cast iron has been found 
the most suitable material for lining the 
sump, and for the steam coils on the bot- 
tom and at the sides which keep the sulphur 
in a liquid state. When the sump is reason- 
ably full, pumps force the liquid sulphur 
through insulated pipe lines to the vats. 
The pumps are especially designed for this 
service, the moving parts being either sub- 
merged in liquid sulphur or steam-jacketed. 


75 East 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. (Nc. 
Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 
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Mathieson Names Morehead 

R. H. Morehead has been 
ippointed sales manager of the Ar 
kansas Fertilizer Division of Mathie 


R. H. MOREHEAD 


son Chemical Corporation with of 
fices in Little Rock, according to an 
announcement made by S. L. Nevins, 
director of agricul- 
tural chemical sales. He will fill the 
position recently vacated by the death 
of W. W. Knight, Jr 

Mr. Morehead, who attended 
Texas A & M, was at one time an 
agricultural agent for the Southwest 
Stone Co., Dallas, Texas. From 1940 
1945 he was a supervisor in 


vice president 


until 
the Farm Home Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
He joined Mathieson in July, 1947, 
as a salesman, southwestern sales di 
vision, Houston, Texas, and was later 
made assistant sales manager. In No- 
vember he was appointed assistant 
district sales manager of Mathieson’s 
Arkansas Fertilizer Division, which 
position he held at the time of his 
present appointment 
* 

East'n. Branch AAEE, Meets 

The twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Branch of the 
American Association of Economic 
Entomologists will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, No 
vember 15 and 16, according to Dr. 
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B. F. Driggers, secretary-treasurer of 
the Branch. 

With the deadline for paper 
titles set at October 31, the pro 
vram was not complete at press time, 
but the committee was expecting to 
present a broad scope of entomolog 
ical subjects at the November meet 
ing. Chairman of the meeting is Dr 
F. H. Lathrop, Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono, Me., and 
vice-chairman is Dr. Floyd F. Smith, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
B. E. P. Q.. Washington, D. C 
These. with Dr. Driggers. are work 
ing out details of the program 
oa 
Porter to Ethyl Corp. 

Richard P. Porter has 
appointed to the product development 
staff of Ethyl Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Porter, a plant patholo- 
gist, will assist Dr. Charles L. Smith, 
in charge of development work on 
agricultural Mr. Porter's 
duties will be to assist in the develop- 
ment of new agricultural chemicals, 


heen 


chemicals 


to participate in field tests and co- 
operative work with experiment sta- 
tions, and to acquaint organizations 
in the field Ethyl's 
activities in agricultural chemicals. In 
addition to hexachloride, 
which Ethyl manufactures and dis 
tributes throughout the cotton states, 


labora 


tories have investigated a number of 


with growing 


benzene 


the Corporation's research 
other agricultural chemicals 

Mr. Porter has an extensive 
background in the field of agricul 
tural chemicals, with particular em- 
phasis on the diseases of principal 
He served as assistant plant 
pathologist at the Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, Norfolk, Va.. 
from 1942 to 1944, and for the next 
three years was manager of the qual 


crops 


ity control department of the W 
Atlee Burpee Co 
Ethyl, he was associated with Innis, 
Speiden and Co. as assistant manayer 
of the insecticide department 


Prior to joining 


New BEPQ Research Div. 
A new research Division in 

the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 

Quarantine, the Division of Stored 


RANDALL LATTA 


Product Insect Investigations, in 
which research will be conducted on 
the control of insects that destroy 
stored products, has been announced 
by the U. S. D. A. Randall Latta 
has been designated acting leader of 
the new Division, by Avery S. Hoyt, 
chief of the Bureau. His first assis 
tants will be R. T. Cotton, and Dr 
Lyman S. Henderson, bureau author 
ities on the control of insects that 
might affect stored products in home 
and commercial establishments 

It is pointed out that the av 
erage annual value of grain destroyed 
by insects is around a billion dollars 
and that much of this loss occurs af 
ter the grain is harvested and is 
in farm storage. Dried fruits, nuts, 
candy, dairy products, cured meats, 
cereals, spices, breakfast foods, spag 
hetti, and other stored 
food products and tobacco also are 
subject to great Control of 
these insects, it is estimated, will in 
crease the cereal food supplies of 
the nation at least 10 percent. 

Investigations concerning in 
sects that affect stored products have 
been conducted in a number of the 
Bureau's research Divisions 


numerous 


k SSCS. 
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Cyanamid Makes Appts. 


Election to new posts of sev 
eral American Cyanamid Company 
executives were announced recently 
by Raymond C. Gaugler, president 

E. D 


in charge of production, was elected 


Powers, vice-president 


to the board of directors. He suc 
seeds H. P 
August 3st. A 
if the industrial chemi 
Huston 


assistant to the president 


Eastman who retired 
J. Campbell, gen 
eral manager | 
cals division, and Howard 
formerly 
were elected vice-presidents. L. C 
Duncan was elected assistant to the 
pre sident 

Other executive changes an 
election of J. J 
Walker as assist 


King and 


nounced were the 
Murray and G. C 
int treasurers, and J. W 
W. B. Ward as 


trollers 


iss Stunt comp 


Studies Corn in U. S. 

Joaquin Bustamante, — repre 
sentative of the Spanish Agricultural 
Society United States en 
vaving in corn research with the 
United Hybrid Growers’ Association 
in Shennandoah, la 


“Cal-Nitro"’ Not Generic 
That the name “Cal Nitro 
is trademarked by Synthetic Nitrogen 
Products Corp., New York, was cal! 
ed to the attention of Ag? 
ls by M. Tegtmeyer, execu 


tive vice-president and treasurer of 


} } 
cultural 


Chemk 


the firm in a recent letter 
Mr. Tegtmeyer referred to an 
by Clark and Hardesty in the 
September issue, in which the term 
‘Cal-Nitro” was used in a generic 
manner. “For your information, the 
word "Cal-Nitro’ is a trademark reg 
istered in the U. S. Patent Office and 
wned by this Corporation.” writes 
Mr. Tegtmeyer 
“It is used to designate a prod 
which is manufactured in this 


it Hopewell, Va.. 


also owned by this 


country under 
Process patents 
Corporation. The product which we 
sell under the trademark “Cal-Nitro 
is not identical with those referred t 
n the artick 


The authors were im error 
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using our trademark to designate the 
products they were describing. We 
believe this to be damaging to our 
wn trademark ‘Cal-Nitro’™.” 

In replying to Mr. Tegtmeyer™ 
letter, K. G. Clark wrote as follows 
“The authors regret their oversight 
in using the trademark term ‘Cal 
Nitro’ in describing the ammonium 
nitrate-limestone mixtures produced 
and marketed by Staatsmijnen in the 
Netherlands under the designation 
KAS or kalkammonsalpeter. The 
vuthors intended their use of ‘Cal 
Nitro’ to be generic in this connection 
to provide the reader with a familiar 
basis of comparison, rather than as 
a specific decription of the Amer 
ican-made product or of its method 
of manufacture.” 

The article involved was entitled 
“Treatment of Phosphate Rock with 
Nitric Acid.” Both authors are con 
nected with the U.S.D.A. Division of 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime, 
Beltsville, Md 

o 
Baumgard, Inventor, Dies 

William H. Baumgard, found 
er and owner of Arrow Products Co., 
Carlstadt, N. J., died August 27. He 
was the inventor of a patented opener 
Methyl 


Bromide as well as larger applicators 


for single-pound cans of 


to dispense the material from large 
cylinders into chambers and ware- 
houses. His widow, Carrie, is man 
wwing the business at present 


. 
80% BHC by Ethyl Corp. 


Pilot plant production of an 
80; gamma isomer BHC product has 
heen announced by Ethyl Corpora 
tion, New York. The material, manu 
factured at the firm's plant at Baton 
Rouge, La.., 


a cotton spray 


is expected to be used as 
It has less tendency t 
burn plants, due to the removal of 
most of the delta isomer and associated 
chlorination products of BHC 
process. The plant at Baton 
Rouge is capable of producing both 
lindane and the 80¢7 BHC, the com 


pany reports 


higher 


. 
Delaney Hearing Resumes 
Resumption of the Delancy 


Committee Hearings was schoduled 


for October 9 in Washington, accord: 
ing to an announcement by Rep. 
James J. Delaney, chairman of the 
Select Committee investigating the use 
if chemicals in food products 

Scheduled to appear at this 
session were E. L. Griffin and John 
R. Magness, both of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Griffin was 
to testify on the Insecticide, Fungi 
cide and Rodenticide Act and Mr 
Magness on the use of chemicals for 
disease and decay control in fruits 
ind vegetables 

e 


N. E. Phytos. to Meet 

November 6 & 7 are the dates 
ot the Northeastern Division of the 
American Phytopathological Society 
meeting at West Springfield, Mass.. 
according to an announcement by Dr 
S. G. Younkin, Campbell Soup Co 
Riverton, N. J., 

Deadline for paper titles was 
set for October 15, according to Dr 
Younkin 


secretary 


Prentiss Names Abbot 

S. L. Abbot Co., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif., has been ap 
pointed west coast representative tor 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., New 
York. according to Harold R. King, 
Prentiss president. 

Abbot will represent Prentiss on 


the company’s entire line of pesticides 
including warfarin, pyrethrum, DDT 


compounds, lindane, rotenone, saba 
dilla and other chemicals 
S. L. Abbot, Sr., S. L. Abbot, 
Jr.. and Robert J. Connolly are prin 
cipals of the firm in San Francisco, 
with Milton Dyke in Los Angeles 
° 


Expands Nitrogen Capacity 

Solvay Process Division, Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye Corp., New 
York has announced plans to expand 
nitrogen capacity by 100,000 tons 
per year. The 
will take about two years and the 
Hopewell, Va. and the South Point, 
Ohio plants will he expanded. Since 
1946, the annual capacity of th: 
Hopewell and South Point 


has been increased by 80,000 ton 


expansion = prt wram 


plants 


~ mitrogen 
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IMC Names MacDonald 
Robert A. MacDonald has 
been appointed head of the Develop- 
ment Department of the Plant Food 
Division of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, according to 


ROBERT A. MacDONALD 


Maurice H. Lockwood, vice-president 
in charge of that division. Until his 
recent transfer to the Plant Food Di- 
vision, Mr. MacDonald was a mem- 
ber of the research group at the jor- 
poration’s potash refinery at Carls- 
bad, N.M. 

In his new assignment, Mr. 
MacDonald will direct the develop- 
ment phase of projects after the Re- 
search Division has completed its 
work on them and the Production 
Department of the Plant Food Divi- 
sion puts them into use. He will re- 
port to John W. Rutland, general 
manager of the Plant Food Division. 

Mr. MacDonald is a graduate 
in chemical engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Before joining 
International's Research Division in 
1947 he had served in both research 
and chemical engineering capacities 
on the staff of the Minnesota Mining 
© Manufacturing Company. 

~ 
Leases Big Plant for N 

Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
leased the army’s Morgantown (W. 
Va.) Ordnance Works and expects 
to produce ammonia there. The plant 
will be operated by Mathieson un- 
der a lease negotiated between the 
company and army engineers, ac- 
cording to Undersecretary of the 
Army, Archibald S. Alexander. Al- 
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though announcements of the move 
were made garly in September, ne 
gotiations and execution of the leas- 
ing arrangements had not yet been 
made, but they were to be completed 
in from “thirty to sixty days.” Ini- 
tial operation of the plant will be 
gin within four months after Mathie 
son takes over, and full production 
will be reached in about four months 
from the beginning of operations. 

Mathieson was one of three 
firms responding to the army's invi 
tation for bids in June. The other 
two bidders were Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. and United Distillers 
of America, Inc. 

Built by the U. S. Govern 
ment in World War II, the plant 
was operated at first by E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. However. 
in 1945, the plant was closed, only 
to reopen in 1946 to supply fertili- 
zer materials to areas occupied by 
U. S. armed forces overseas. This 
operation was terminated last year 


13th Annual New York State In- 
secticide and Fungicide Confer- 
ence, and third annual Pesticide 
Application Equipment Confer- 
ence, Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 7-9. 

Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Cotton Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion. Chickasha. Oklahoma. Nov- 
8&9. 

National Fertilizer Association Fall 
Meeting. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Atlanta, Ga., November 12-14. 

Eastern Branch, AAEE, New Yorker 
Hotel, New York, Nov. 15 & 16. 

Western Weed Control Conference 
Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, 
B. C., November 27-28 

Combined meetings of American 
Association of Economic Entom- 
ologists; Entomological Society of 
Ameri Ameri Phytopatho- 
logical Society: and the Potato 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 9-13. 

North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference. Biltmore Hotel. Oklahoma 
City, Okla.. December 11-13. 


Northeastern States Weed Control 
Conference. New Yorker Hotel. 
oe Tees 


llth Annual Meeting, Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference. Im- 
perial Hotel, Portland. Oregon. 
January 21-23, 1952. 


V-C Appoints Dr. Boyer 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. William P. Boyer 
as director of its Research Depart- 
ment with offices and laboratories in 


DR. WILLIAM P. BOYER 


Richmond, Virginia. 

A native of Orange, Virginia, 
Dr. Boyer is a graduate of Virginia 
Military Institute and received his 
doctorate from the University of Vir- 
ginia, majoring in organic chemistry. 

During World War II he 
served as a major in the Tank Corp 
of the U.S. Army in California, and 
upon his release from active duty, he 
remained in that state to continue 
research on ion-exchange. 

Later he returned to Virginia 
as a professor at V.M.I., where he 
was also a consultant to V-C at the 
time of its initial research into the 
field of organic phosphates. He joined 
the Richmond firm on July 1, 1947, 
as head of its research group on 
organic phosphates. When the cor- 
poration centralized its research ac- 
tivities in 1949, he was named as 
sistant director under Robert B. 
Arnold, retired, whom he succeeds as 
director of research. 


Fertilizer Exec. Dies 

Wn. M. Patience, 56, an ex- 
ecutive of Darling & Co., Chicago, 
died September 9 after apparently 
being robbed while returning to his 
home from a night baseball game. 
Police were checking a number of 
clues at press time but no solution 
to the mystery had been announced 
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..-better business for you 


@ Experiences like that of Mr. Wayt are convincing 
farmers that high-analysis mixed fertilizers point 
the way to bigger yields and bigger profitsevery time. 

You can obtain your full share of this business 
by including in your line high-grade complete 
fertilizers in which U-S°‘S Ammonium Sulphate pro- 
vides a major part of the nitrogen. Fertilizers con- 


taining U'S‘S Ammonium Sulphate stand up well 
in storage .. . perform well in drills and other dis- 
tributing equipment . . . pay off in increased yields. 

You'll probably find supplies of Ammonium Sul- 
phate somewhat shorter this year so plan your 
needs well in advance. United States Steel Com- 
pany, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Us) U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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Poulsen To New Los Angeles Location 


A. E. Poulsen & Co. has moved 
its plant and offices to a new location 
(pictured above) at 3306 East S'auson 
Ave. Los Angeles. The new plant pro- 
vides five times the former production 
capacity, according to A. E. Poulsen. 
president of the company. The firm 
manufactures processing equipment for 
the insecticide, fertilizer, food, feed and 
seed industries. 


NPA Appoints Hall 

J. Newtor Hall, vice-presi 
dent in charge of sales and market 
ing, Julius Hyman and Company, 
has been appointed by the National 
Production Authority to serve on its 
Alkali-Chlorine Industry 
Committee. Mr. Hall will serve as 
a member of this Committee until 
April 1, 1952. 


Advisory 


. 
N.Central Weed Conference 
Chemical weed control will 
he observed from many sides at the 
1951 meeting of the North Central 
Conference scheduled to be held in 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. December 
9-13. Headquarters for the event 
will be the Biltmore Hotel 
Committee meetings will oc- 
cupy most of the first two days, with 
the meeting proper opening Tues 
day, Dec. 11. Chairman of this ses- 
sion will be Clyde Bower, with ad- 
dr by NCWCC president E. 
P. Sylwester and the mayor of Ok- 
lahoma City. L. M. Stahler is sched- 
uled to talk on “Where do we Stand 
in Weed Control.” 
The afternoon program lists 
talks by Ernest Hart, immediate 
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The major factor in the expan- 
sion program according to Mr. Poulsen. 
is the increased sales activity in the 
firm's Uni-Blendor division, which 
makes “ready-to-run” machinery for 
mixing. blending and packaging in- 
secticides. Sales of this equipment 
have been made in many parts of 
the world, Mr. Poulsen reports. 


past-president of the National Agri 
cultural Chemicals Association, Mid 
dleport, N. Y., and George Avery, 
director of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Bo 
tanic Gardens. Sectional meetings 
are scheduled to be led by E. D 
Anderson, Sig Byerken, Ross Fleet- 
wood, B. H. Grigsby, John Burke 
and S. W. McBirney. An evening 
session to discuss botany and plant 
physiology, is to be under the chair 
manship of W. E. Loomis 
December 12 is to feature a 
general session with Harold Hutton 
chairman. On the program to dis 
cuss different specific weed pests, 
will be R. S. Dunham, George Me 
Call and Neil Shafer. That after 
noon L. M. Melander will be gen 
eral chairman of a general session, 
concurrent with which will be a 
panel on brush control with H. L 
Clyde Spry 


will chairman a session on pasture 


Hanson as chairman 


weed control; D. L. Klingman, a 
session on “Stump the Weed Ex- 
pent.” 

The annual banquet will be 
held December 12, with E. P. Syl- 
wester as chairman. Howard Gram- 
lich is listed as guest speaker. 


Chairman and speakers for 
the final day include F. J. Greaney, 
C. J. Willard, Roy L. Lovvorn, H. 
E. Wood, W. M. McDonald, Andy 
Watson, and W. C.. Dutton. 

+ 


Kevorkian to New Post 

The U. S. D. A. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Ar- 
thur G. Kevorkian of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations as 
project director for the Cooperative 
Fiber Commission in Cuba. Dr. Ke- 
vorkian succeeds Joe E. Walker who 
has headed the fiber industry re- 
search project in Cuba since 1945, 
and resigned recently to enter pri- 
vate business. 

o 


4th Bradley Generation 
eter B. Bradley has been ap- 
pointed assistant managing director 
of Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., according to an announce- 
ment by Wm. A. Gibson, managing 
director and vice-president. 

Mr. Bradley takes his new po- 
sition with a long family background 
of fertilizer enterprise, and also 
through his own experience. His 
grandfather, Peter B. Bradley and 
great-uncle, Robert S. Bradley, were 
the originators of the American Ag 
ricultural Chemical Co. His grand 
father, Wm. L. Bradley, was one of 
the pioneer fertilizer manufacturers 
in the U. S., and his father, Wm. L. 
Bradley, is president of Bradley Pul- 
verizer Co., a partner in the firm of 
Bradley & Baker, fertilizer brokers, 
and president of Bonneville, Ltd., 
potash producers. 

The new appointee, 36, is a 
graduate of Princeton, and was a 
commissioned officer serving Overseas 
in liaison operations during World 
War Il 

= 


New Production Manager 

W. D. Holland has _ been 
named production manager of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company's Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division, the com- 
pany has announced. He was for- 
merly assistant to E. D. Powers, a 
vice-president and director of the 
company. 
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, GRANULATED | 
Superphosphate 


Ua 


(Abbabad ahaa oe 


STORAGE CONTROL -—No cak- 
ing or lumping while in storage. 
and even. 


Now it is possible for you to store superphos- 
phate without fear of its caking ... that is, if it 
is DAVCO GRANULATED SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE. DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate 
will not become hard or caked . . . it is easier to 
apply in the field because there is no dusting or 
bridging over in the drill. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH 


APPLICATION CONTROL — No 
dusting or bridging; drills free plant food at a uniform rate. 


real 
‘ 


. 


FOOD CONTROL — Supplies 


DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate gives 
complete coverage in the field ... drilling freely 
and evenly ... supplying each plant with a uni- 
form quantity of nutrient phosphorus. 

Get DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate . . . 
the superphosphate that gives you the added 
sales points through its 3-way control. 


AL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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Washington Report 


WO decisions of importance to 

the insecticide trade have been 

announced by Washington agen- 
cies. These include the statement of 
the NPA’s Benzene Hexachloride 
Industry Advisory Committee, that 
125 million pounds of technical BHC 
will be needed next year, and fur- 
ther, that adequate facilities are 
available presently, to produce that 
amount. 

The other matter is of spe 
cific importance to companies inter- 
ested in exporting insecticides. The 
Office of International Trade has ex 
plained its current policy regarding 
exports of BHC and BHC-contain 
ing cotton dusts. Indications are 
that virtually all export needs will 
be filled so far as BHC technical 
and BHC formulations are con 
cerned, although there had been some 
doubt about this in the past 

As « result of new produc 
tion facilities brought into the pic 
ture during 1951, there was an ac 
tual production of 80,000,000 pounds 
of BHC made during the first six 
months of 1951. On that basis, the 
relative capacity with raw materials 
available, would be around 160,000,- 
000 pounds of material based on 12 
percent gamma average. Industry 
observers, however, have been in- 
clined to regard the production es 
timates as being on the high side in 
view of the rather fair-sized inven- 
tories of finished cotton dusts left 
over from last season 

At the same time, a greater 
demand is expected for next season. 
and much of this demand will be 
for the higher gamma material since 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been recommending the 
higher gamma insecticide for the 
past few months. This is due in part 
to the odor factor of low-gamma BH- 
C, but of more importance is the fact 
that the presence of other isomers 
tends to be toxic to the soil. Many 
in the BHC industry have expressed 
the opinion that 12 to 15% gamma 
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BHC will become a thing of the 
past in years to come. 
ee s 

Exportation of BHC has been 
a matter of considerable concern to 
the trade for some months, since OIT 
had shown reluctance to allow ship- 
ments of formulations containing 
sulfur. With the strong demand for 
insecticides, particularly in South 
America, a good supply, and with 
U. S. Industry eager to export, many 
were irritated at not being able to 
ship. But OIT’s newly-announced 
policy of allowing BHC, both in 
technical form and in formulations, 
to be exported, has cleared up the 
situation 

However, dusting powders re 
quiring use of sulfur must have been 
available and packaged on or before 
August 15 m order to be eligible for 
export at this time. It is believed 
that this move was taken in order 
to aid industry in getting rid of its 
rather large inventory which would 
have hampered next season's plans 
But because of the sulfur shortage, 
present policy apparently is that neu 
allocations of sulfur will not be made 
for further export in mixtures with 
BHC. This move was regarded as 
being both wise and logical by many 
in the indutry, and the Washington 
officials responsible for its adoption 
were commended 

* * * 


The tentative order setting pro- 
posed residue tolerances of agricultural 
chemicals to be permitted on fresh 
fruits and vegetables will not be is- 
sued this summer according to a re- 
cent prediction by the National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association. Lea 
S. Hitchner, secretary of the associa- 
tion, indicated that the tentative order 
is mot expected earlier than late 
fall or winter. 


* * a 

Another example of Amer- 
ican chemical industry's ingenuity is 
the manner in which the sulfur 
shortage is being attacked. It is in- 
dicated that there are 46 projects, 
including 24 of them in the U. S., 
now under way to produce sulfur 


in different forms from various 


sources. While other nations are in- 
strumental in attacking this shortage, 
it is known that the efforts being 
made by U. S. companies will pro- 
duce by far the greatest amount of 
sulfur to be derived from this new 
production. These 46 new projects 
will produce about 3 million long 
tons of sulfur by the end of 19953. 

Among the projects in the U. 
S., there are 4 new brimstone mines 
and the expansion of an_ existing 
mine, with a total anticipated new 
production of 1,200,000 long tons. 
Other projects are expected to add 
350,000 tons from natural gas, pe- 
troleum refinery gas, smelter gases 
and low-grade surface deposits. 


* * * 


The Department of Agriculture 
announced a new research division in 
the Bureau of Entomology 4& Plant 
Quarantine to be known as the Division 
of Stored Products Insect Investigations 
in which research will be conducted on 
the control of insects that destroy stored 
products. The acting leader of the new 
division will be Randall Latta who is a 
veteran Bureau researcher on various 
methods of insect control. (Complete de- 
tails elewhere in this issue). 


* * * 


The agricultural insecticide in 
dustry at the present time is plagued 
with further shortages centering for 
the most part about metals. Lead re- 
quired in the manufacture of lead 
arsenate and copper required in the 
manufacture of copper-containing 
fungicides are both on the critical 
list. Government agencies concerned 
with the production of agricultural 
pesticides are studying this problem 
of metal shortages quite intensively. 
Another problem is the scarcity of 
metal shipping containers. Although 
some help was secured for the agri- 
cultural pesticide industry last year, 
the shortage is expected to plague 
the industry during the fall and win- 
ter months. Sulfur, chlorine, and ben- 
zene are still in short supply and will 
continue to be a problem as long as 
the defense effort is under way 


(Turn to page 91) 
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Recently installed at the Philadelphia plant of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., this Pease-Anthony Venturi 
Scrubber is effectively reducing fine dust emissions from 
a secondary lead smelter. The dust composed 


largely of sub-micron particles is removed 


from the furnace gases. 


Applications 


Chemico P-A Venturi Scrubbers 
are now being used in a wide 
range of industries for the 
highly efficient removal of mi- 
cron and sub-micron dusts and 
fumes. For a detailed analysis 
of your scrubbing problem, 
write or call our P-A Sales 
Department. 


MATERIALS BEING REMOVED 


DUST AND FUME LOADINGS 


Inlet to Scrubber Outlet from Scrubber 


Diatomaceous Earth Plont 
Rubber Blenders 

Yellow Bross Foundry Furnace 
Lime Kilns 

Electric Furnace Fumes 

Blost Furnace 

Secondary Leod Blast Furnace 


Copperas Roasting Plant 
Titanium Plant 
Phosphoric Acid Plant 
Wood Distillation 
Enamel Smelting Furnace 
Dry ice Plont 


DUSTS 


Diatomaceous Earth 

Carbon Block 

Tine Oxide 

Lime and No, 0 Fumes 

Iron Oxide 

tron Oxide 

Lead and Rubber Compounds 


FUMES 
4,50, Mist 
4,50, Mist 
HPO, Mist 
Tor Fog and Acetic Acid Mist 
Dust and Fluoride Fumes 
Amine Fog 


0.05 grains ‘sf 
0.003 grains ‘sf 

0.7 groins ‘sf 

0.02 grains /scf 

0.03 grains / sf 
0.008-0.08 grains /sct 
0.05-0.20 grains /scf 


1-5 Mg /st 
2.0 Mg /sct 
3.0 Mg /set 
10-40 Mg /sct 
4.0 Mg /sct 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., NORTH WEST WING, BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, LONDON W.C. 2, ENGLAND 


Chemico plants are 


profitable investments 
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Pennsalt Ups Whinfrey 
The appointment of Charles 
G. Whinfrey, Jr., as sales supervisor 
of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company's Agricultural Chemicals 
Department has been announced by 


CHARLES G. WHINFREY. JR. 


Arthur F. Bixby, manager of sales 

Mr. Whinfrey will supervise 
the department's field  sales-service 
representatives and direct the sales 
training and sales promotion activities 


of the department. He will also func- 
tion as general marketing assistant 
to the manager of sales. He has been 
with Pennsalt since 1948 and prior 
to his new appointment was techni- 
cal sales representative in New Eng- 
land and the northeastern territory. 
He is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and will make his headquar- 
ters at the company’s Philadelphia 
office 

Two other appointments in 
the department have been announced 
also. Donald E. Hope will fill the 
position formerly held by Mr. Whin- 
frey, and John R. Keefer has just 
joined the organization as sales cor- 
respondent in the Philadelphia office. 

~ 

Furfural From Corn Cobs 

The new Quaker Oats Co 
furfural plant in Omaha, Neb., re 
cently received its first shipment of 
corn cobs to be used in the produc- 
tion of furfural. The company ex- 
pects to use about 200,000 tons of 
corn cobs a year when full operation 
is attained. 


California Fertilizer Ass'n Program Announced 


ROGRAM plans for the 28th 
ee convention of the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Association were 
practically complete as this issue went 
to press, according to Sidney H. 
Bierly, executive secretary and man- 
ager of the CFA. The convention 
is scheduled to be held November 
1-3 at the Hotel Californian, Fresno, 
Calif 

Featured speakers on the pro- 
gram for Thursday, November 1, in 
clude Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, presi- 
dent of Fresno State College, who 
will discuss “The New Agricultural 
Look of Fresno State College; Dr. 
Russell Coleman, president of 
the National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C., “Break the 
Bank;” James M. Quinn, Los An- 
geles, president of the California 
Fertilizer Association. “Past, Present 
and Future.” The first day's pro- 
gram will also include a report of 
CFA activities by Mr. Bierly, and 
reports by industry leaders on the 
current fertilizer supply situation. 
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The National Fertilizer Association's 
color movie, “Deeper Acres” will be 
shown that evening. 

The topic of safety in fer 
tilizer plants will be the subject of 
a talk by Harold R. Krueger, Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Obkla., 
who will tell about the new Fer- 
tilizer Section of the National Safety 
Council scheduled to have met in 
Chicago on October 11. Allen B. 
Lemmon, chief of the California 
State Bureau of Chemistry, Sacra- 
mento, will be in charge of a pro- 
gram sponsored by his department 
to round out Friday morning's ses 
sion. 

The CFA’s soil improvement 
committee, which carried out the 
association’s research and educa- 
tional program, will be featured in 
the afternoon session on November 
2nd. This portion of the program 
will be in charge of M. E. McCol- 
lam, American Potash Institute, 
chairman. The annual 


banquet will be held that evening. 


committee 


Gauntt Joins CSC Staff 
Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of William A. Gauntt to 
its agricultural division. Mr. Gauntt, 
a graduate of Rutgers University 


college of Agriculture, will make his 
headquarters in Binghamton, N. Y.. 
and will handle the sale of the com- 
pany’s line of fertilizer and insecti 
cides in the northeastern states 


New Tex. Fertilizer Plant 
A new chemical firm is re- 
ported to be in the making in Texas. 
To be called “Alamo Chemical Co.,” 
the company’s parent firms will be 
General Aniline & Film Co., Bor 
den Co. and Phillips Chemical Co. 
Although details are lacking on the 
establishment of the firm, it is known 
that the Defense Production Au- 
thority has issued a certificate of 
necessity authorizing a tax write-off 
of 50% of $38,260,000, the amount 
involved in erection of a plant Alamo 
expects to build at Houston, near 
the present ammonium sulphate plant 
of Phillips Chemical Co. The new 
plant will make anhydrous ammonia 


Glendon Rebuilds Plant 
Glendon  Pyrophyllite Co., 
Glendon, N.C., expects to have its 
new plant in operation around the 
first of the year, following a recent 
fire which leveled the former build- 
ing. Equipment is being installed by 
Raymond Pulverizer Division. 
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Nifos-T 
vanguishes 

.then 
vanishes 


ol ae 


MONSANTO 
HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 
2,4-D ACID 

2,4-D SODIUM SALT 

2,4-D ISOPROPYL ESTER 
2,4,5-T ACID 

2,4,5-T ISOPROPYL ESTER 


SANTOBRITE* (Sodium Pentachlorophencte, 
Tech.) 


SANTOPHEN* 20 (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 


MONSANTO 

INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 

ortho-DICHLOROBENZENE (Commercial 
Grade) 

SANTOBANE® (DDT) 

SANTOCHLOR* (para-Dichlorobenzene) 

SANTOPHEN 20 (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 

TRICHLOROBENZENE, Technical 

NIFOS*-T (Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate, Tech. 
For agricultural use only) 


Properly formulated and correctly applied Monsanto Nifos-T 
TEPP) destroys mites, aphids, thrips and dozens of other 
enemies of plant life. Since its toxicity rapidly disappears after 
it is applied, Nifos-T can be used safely on edible plants 
shortly before harvest. 


Monsanto Nifos-T (tetraethyl pyrophosphate, technical) is 
manufactured for use on crops of the field, garden, greenhouse 
or orchard. Toxicity is such that it is not a chemical for use 
against pests in the household, in farm buildings or on animals. 


While Nifos-T is one of the most toxic agricultural chemicals, 
reasonable precautions make it perfectly safe to handle. Nifos-T 
is economical whether used in formulations for sprays, aerosols 
or dusts. It is harmless to most plants when properly used. 


Since chemical raw materials are short, Nifos-T may be hard- 
to-get during the months ahead. 
We suggest you establish your 
source of supply without delay. 
For information on Nifos-T, or 
other Monsanto insecticidal or 
herbicidal chemicals, contact the 
nearest Monsanto Sales Office or 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM. 
PANY, Organic Chemicals Divi- NIRAN®* (Parathion. For agricultural use 
sion, 1700 South Second Street, only) 

St. Louis 4, Missouri. SERVING INDUSTRY. WHICH SERVES MANKIND * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS... 


Fertilizer Safety Conference, Chicago 


PRESENTATIVES of a wide 

segment of the fertilizer indus- 
try were expected to be present at 
the meeting of the Fertilizer Subsec- 
tion of the Chemical Section of the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago, 
October 11. The meeting, set for 
2 p.m. in the Stevens Hotel, was to 
inaugurate a new safety program in 
the industry which leaders hope will 
embrace the entire field in a short 
time. 

The advance program called 
for opening remarks by general chair- 
man A. B. Pettit, supervisor of In- 
dustrial Health and Safety for the 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore, 
and a report of the nominating com- 
mittee by H. R. Krueger, director, 
Technical Service, Phillips Chemical 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. An election 
of officers was also on the agenda for 
the afterrioon. 

The following papers and dis- 
cussions were also scheduled for the 
program: “Top Management's Safety 
Responsibility and the Benefits De- 
rived from Safety Operations,” by 
W. N. Watmough, Jr., vice-president 
of the mixed fertilizer division of 
Davison Chemical Corp. “Achieving 
Safety in Fertilizer Plants” is the title 
of a symposium led by J. M. Sisson, 
safety officer of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Participants of the 
symposium are listed as David P. 
Delavan, chemical superintenJent, 
Pasadena Fertilizer Plant, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., speaking on “Hand- 
ling of Sulfuric Acid”; H. R. 
Krueger, “Handling Anhydrous Am- 
monia and Ammonia Solutions”; 
U. C. Ellis, general superintendent, 
Plant Food Division, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, “Handling Bulk Storage”; 
C. E. Killebrew, sales manager, The 
Frank G. Hough Co., “Operation of 
Mobile Equipment”; and M. F. 
Wharton, secretary-treasurer, Ari- 
zona Fertilizer, Inc., “The Impor- 
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tance of Good Housekeeping in Low- 
ering Costs.” 

Also on the program is the 
showing of the sound film on fertilizer 
safetv, “Henry's Ghost,” sponsored 
by the Loss Prevention Department 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 


pany. 


7 
Joins Armour 

Dr. Richard A. Carrigan, bio- 
chemist and professor of soils at the 
University of Florida, has been ap- 
appointed supervisor of the analytical 
chemistry section at Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 


Dr. Carrigan has specialized 
in spectroscopy, chemical analysis, and 
agronomy. He has published a num- 
ber of articles on trace elements in 
soils and their relationship to plant 
and animal nutrition. Dr. Carrigan 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Florida in 1932 
and his Ph.D. from Cornell. 


NPA Elects Hebbard 

The National Production Au- 
thority, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced the appoint- 
ment of George M. Hebbard, Bay 
Ridge, Md., as Deputy Chief of the 
Inorganic and Agricultural Chem- 
icals Branch of the Chemicals Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Hebbard is on leave as 
vice-president of operations and en- 
gineering of the Davison Chemical 
Corp. of Baltimore. 


Sulfur Exports Hit at N. J. Meeting 


R. Russell Coleman, president, 

National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., speaking 
before the New Jersey State Fertili- 
zer Conference at New Brunswick, 
September 27, hit at goverfiment 
policies which allow “tremendots 
amounts” of sulfur to be exported 
while the American fertilizer indus- 
try faces cutbacks in production at 
this critical time, because of the lack 
of this element. The NFA head de- 
clared that to some leaders in Wash- 
ington, the giving away of scarce 
and vital raw materials seems to be 
the most important matter on the eco- 
nomic agenda. 

Dr. Coleman told the group 
of more than 200 fertilizer manu- 
facturers and dealers that the demand 
for nitrogen is likely to be from 
15 to 20% greater in 1952 than it 
was this past season, whereas there 
will be available some 5 to 8% more 
nitrogen. Thus, despite the increased 
output, a shortage is in the offing. 
The long term picture is favorable, 
however, with more plants being 
built for further production of ni- 
trogen. The most critical shortage, 


he told the group, is in solid nitrogen 
products. 

So far as potash is concerned, 
an increase of some 13% is expected, 
but the demand is expected to be 
up also. Spot shortages are likely for 
1952, Dr. Coleman predicted, but 
there should not be an over-all la 
of potash. , 

Superphosphate, however, will 
be short next year. Although an in- 
crease of some 7% in superphos- 
phate production was attained dur- 
ing the first six months of 1951, 
this was accomplished by heavily de- 
pleting existing inventories. The 
trade may. expect a decrease in 1952, 
of perhaps 15%, Dr. Coleman 
warned. The 7% increase noted the 
first half of this year is not a true 
picture of the situation, he declared. 

Sulfuric acid itself is very 
short, with some companies being cut 
as much as 45%, while the average 
cut in the entire industry is about 
20%. The NPA is drafting limita- 
tions on the use of both sulfur and 
sulfuric acid, extending perhaps 
down to the superphosphate level. 
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Tentative figures, not officially an- 
nounced, indicate that the industry 
may be limited to 85 to 90% of the 
amount of sulfuric acid used in the 
calendar year of 1950. Such a limi- 
tation would affect seriously the pro- 
duction of superphosphate, he re- 
minded, and added that if exports 
could be cut down, much of the pres- 
sure would be relieved. The U. S., 
with 90% of the world’s supply of 
sulfur, is giving away or selling at 
nominal prices, a quarter of its out- 
put amounting to more than 1,300,- 
000 tons a year. 

Dean Wm. H. Martin, head 
of the Rutgers College of Agricul- 
ture welcomed the visiting fertilizer 
men, recalling some of the history 
of the event and commenting on its 
growth over the years since it started 
in 1936, 

Carl B. Bender discussed the 
importance of intensive pasture man- 
agement for better agriculture, and 
Joseph A. Chucka, Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, presented a paper 
on “Physical and Chemical Problems 
in Mixed Fertilizer Production.” He 
scanned the history of fertilizer man- 
ufacturing, emphasizing that the in- 
dustry has long since outgrown its 
“scavenger” aspects, and has become 
a major part of the chemical industry. 
Plant food content has risen from 
some 12 units to about 23 units in 
a few years, and the trend is still 
upward. The importance of good 
physical condition of mixed fertil- 
izers, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in attaining this end, was 
pointed out by Mr. Chucka. He re- 
minded of the extremes in physical 
properties of materials used in fer- 
tilizer manufacture. Some materials 
are organic, others inorganic, he said. 
Some are coarse, others fine; some 
hygroscopic, others non-hygroscopic; 
and in addition, the complexity of 
combinations in mixed fertilizer has 
brought about problems of chemical 
reactions unknown heretofore. 

Dr. Frank App described 
follow-up procedures in soil testing, 
and FE. R. Purvis, also of Rutgers, 
talked on “What's New in Soil 
Research.” 
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Hiller to New Position 

Paul W. Hiller has been ap- 
pointed New York district manager 
of chemical sales for the Potash Di- 


PAUL W. HILLER 


vision of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, according to 
an announcement by A. Norman 
Into, vice president of the corpora- 
tion in charge of the division. Mr. 
Hiller’s offices will be at 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
° 


AAEE, APS, ESA Meet 

A joint meeting of the Am- 
erican Phytopathological Society, the 
Amefican Association of Economic 
Entomologists, the Entomological So- 


ciety of America and the Potato As- 
sociation of America is scheduled to 
be held at the Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 10, 
11 and 12. 

Program plans were being 
worked out late in September, and 
announcement of complete programs 
were expected to be available within 
a short time. 

Officers of the APS are: 
president, Dr. James G. Horsfall, di- 
rector, Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Haven; vice- 
president, George L. McNew, Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and secretary; Dr. S. E. A. McCallan, 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

A.A.E.E. officers are: presi- 
dent, Roy E. Campbell, Alhambra, 
California; first vice-president, Dr. 
Charles E. Palm, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Ernest N. Cory, College Park, 
Md. 

E.S.A. officers are: president, 
J. Chester Bradley, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
lst vice-president, G. S. Ferrin, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
2nd vice-president, H. A. Scullen, 
Corvallis, Oregon; and secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Herbert H. Ross, IIl- 
inois State Biological Survey, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


Hercules Group in Toxaphene Meeting 


Hercules Powder Co. group at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye. N. Y.. 
during the 4th annual Toxaphene con- 
ference, October 1-5. Presiding at dif- 
ferent sesions were Fred Hogg. Frank 
Rapp and Richard Yates who led dis- 


cussions on future plans for the organ- 
ization. The meeting's theme centered 
around baseball. since the conference 
was being held at World Series time. 
Titles of talks were patterned after base- 
ball terminology. 
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Chlordane Labeling Revised 

Instructions to manufacturers 
to guide them in the labeling of 
household type chlordane insecticides 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act are being 
revised, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has announced.. 


For insecticides, and the con- 
tainers, packaging and labeling of 
such products prepared prior to Sep- 
tember 15, 1951, the new instruc- 
tions will be effective in one year. 
For insecticides, and the containers, 
packaging and labeling of such pro- 
ducts prepared after September 15, 
1951, the instructions will be effec- 
tive immediately. 


as this issue went to press. The 
office of Ralph S. Trigg. deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production 
Administration was to make the on- 
nouncement before November Ist. 


It was considered likely that NPA 
would also give priority ratings to 
synthetic organic fungicides and 
miticides to reduce the consumption 
of sulfur in these fields. 


D. Dunford, Calif. Dies 

Donald N. Dunford, sales 
manager of Inland Fertilizer Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. and a member 
of the California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. died of a heart attack on Sep- 
tember 26 in Bakersfield, Calif. Mr. 
Dunford had been associated with 
the fertilizer industry in California 
for the past 25 years. 

+ 


Ceiling on Potash 
The Office of Price Stabiliza- 


tion recently announced ceiling prices 
on muriate of potash identical with 
the prevailing ceilings on most of the 
nation’s production as established un- 
ner General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tions. Potash was covered by supple- 
mentary regulation 59 to GCPR and 


became effective September 15th. The 


ping point and vary from 42 cents 


ceiling prices are based on the ship- _ per unit (20 pounds) to 50!/2 cents. 


Senate Committee Studies Chemicals 


MPORTANT testimony was giv- 

en before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry which 
is conducting investigations on fer- 
tilizer and pesticide needs. (This 
committee is not to be confused with 
the Select House Committee of 
which Rep. James J. Delaney is chair- 
man). 

Witnesses included promin- 
ent persons in the fertilizer and pes- 
ticide field, including J. P. Margeson, 
executive vice-president, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago; 
Kenneth A. Spencer, president, Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., Kansas City; Paul 
T. Truitt, president, American Plant 
Food Council, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president, Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ralph S. Trigg, dep- 
uty administrator for Program and 
Requirements, D.P.A.; Kenneth 
Klipstein, chief Chemical Division, 
N.P.A.; Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Frannan and Lea S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary and 
treasurer, National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Margeson told the com- 
mittee that at least 25% of the coun- 
try'’s food production is due to use 
of commercial fertilizers, and that 
fertilizers make possible greater 
yields per acre with less labor. 
“Without commercial fertilizers, an 
estimated 50,000,000 more acres of 
land of average fertility and 1,500,- 
000 additional farm workers would 
be required to grow our present 
crops. Total farm equipment has de- 
creased from 11,700,000 in 1940 to 
10,800,000 in 1949, while farm pro- 
duction has increased 27%.” he said. 

He pled for greater quantities 
of sulfuric acid to meet the needs 
of the fertilizer industry, on the basis 
of its being absolutely essential. “A 
survey of the problem shows that 
many of the superphosphate produ- 
cers are receiving only 55 to 60% 
of the sulfuric acid which they re- 


ceived last year. In some cases, su- 
perphosphate manufacturers have 
been forced to close their plants for 
a lack of sulfuric acid.” 


Secretary Brannan declared 
that the keys to immediate, substan- 
tial increases in agricultural produc- 
tion are not solely in the hands of 
farmers who are eager to achieve 
greater yields. “These keys,” said 
the secretary, “consist principally of 
additional amounts of fertilizers, 
chemicals and new machinery...” 
The U.S.D.A., he said, is attacking 
shortages on two fronts. First, it is 
promoting industrial developments 
needed to increase production of fer- 
tilizer materials. Second, it is pro- 
moting more efficient use of fertilizer. 
He told of the Department's recom- 
mendation for erection of greater fa- 
cilities for production of nitrogen. 

Mr. Spencer reviewed the ac- 
tivities of Spencer Chemical Co. in 
the manufacture of nitrogen, em- 
phasizing the urgent need for ma- 
terials to replace facilities taken over 
by the government. “If we are un- 
able to replace the nitric acid units 
at Charlestown and are not able to 
secure the steel and ether controlled 
materials essential to the construction 
of our Vicksburg works, thea our 
production of nitrogen for agricul- 
ture will be approximately 54,000 
tons short of our goal for the year 
commencing July 1, 1953. This is 
equivalent to approximately 160,000 
tons of nitrogen solutions,” he ex- 
plained to the senators. 

Because the tax bill was being 
debated in the Senate, the committee 
was obliged to recess. Witnesses 
scheduled to be heard were thus 
asked to file their statements with 
the Committee. These witnesses in- 
cluded Lea S. Hitchner, W. R. All- 
stetter, deputy director, Office of Ma- 
terials and Facilities, PMA; Earl D. 
Anderson, secretary, National Spray- 
er and Duster Association, Chicago; 
and Kenneth H. Klipstein. 
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Washburn to New Position 

Frank S. Washburn, member 
of the board of directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, and di- 
rector of its Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, was elected president of 
the firm's Canadian subsidiary, North 
American Cyanamid, Limited, the 
company has announced. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. H. P. Eastman, who re- 
tired August 31st. E. D. Powers, a 
vice-president and director of the 
parent company, was elected vice- 
president. 

7 

Chemical Show Coming 

More than 400 exhibits are 
to be on hand at the 23rd Exposition 
of Chemical Industries in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Novem 
ber 26 to December 1, exposition 
officials have announced. A large 
proportion of the display will be 
given Over to processing equipment 
and the materials employed, as well 
as suggestions for production short 
cuts to conserve critical materials 

Displays of tank and metal 
container linings will be seen at the 


Exposition, as we!l as new types of 
scientific instruments for research 
and production. 


Fire at Chem. of Colo. 

The plant of Chemical Cor- 
poration of Colorado was damaged 
on August 27, by a flash fire. Pro- 
duction was halted but was rapidly 
getting back to normal at press time. 
M. H. Roseman, president of the 
Denver firm, said that damage was 
confined to sections involved with 
the manufacture of weed-killing 
chemicals. The fire causing damage 
estimated at $50,000 to $75,000, 
was thought to have resulted from a 
short circuit. 

- 
Monsanto Ups Zorsch 

Charles P. Zorsch Hamilton, 
Iil., has been named manager of the 
agricultural chemicals section of 
Monsanto Chemical Company's ag- 
ricultural and special chemicals sales 
department at St. Louis. 

Mr. Zorsch is a native of 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 30) 


more nutritious crops.” 

Blasting at the favorite theme of the cult, that 
insects and disease tend to ignore crops grown 
the “natural” way and concentrate on chemi- 
cally-fertilized crops, the writer declares that no 
reputable scientist has yet reported any such 
observation. On the contrary, he told of authen- 
tic experiments made only this year, where re- 
sults were exactly opposite to claims made by 
the cultists. 

The indictment that mineral fertilizers destroy 
earthworms and beneficial soil bacteria is also 
refuted with a reference to the Rothamsted ex- 
periment station in Great Britain, where experi- 
ments have been going on for a hundred years. 
Here, after prolonged application of chemical 
fertilizers, it has been found that “earthworms 
are just as numerous in the soil of the fertilized 
plots as in the unfertilized — but those in the 
fertilized area are larger and fatter.” 

The article continues point by point to squash 
the “ridiculous dogma” of the cult which, in 
short, is based on nothing more than their un- 
supported claim that organic matter alone is 
the answer to better crops and improved nutri- 
tion. Also pointed out is the fact that “those 
who attack the use of fertilizers have little or 
no reason to use them, as they usually aren’t 
making their living by farming. Many of them 
are folks who garden or farm for recreation.” 

To illustrate how utterly uninformed some 
members of the cult are, the author tells how 
some believe that the experiment stations are so 
heavily subsidized by the fertilizer industry that 
research workers are not free to tell the truth. 
And, as Mr. Throckmorton remarks, “nothing 
could be farther from the truth.” 

That such an article should appear in a pub- 
lication of the stature of Country Gentleman 
is proof in itself that the organic cult’s claims 
must be answered. The public needs to be told 
what is back of the ridiculous tenets of this anti- 
fertilizer group, and thus informed, we think 
the sensible people of the United States will 
grow increasingly suspicious of the fictitious 
claims of the organic farming fraternity. 
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IMC Shifts Keel, Linderman 

S. T. Keel has been appointed 
domestic sales manager of the Phos 
phate Division of International Min 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 


and R. H. Linderman, formerly 
northern district sales manager, has 
heen transferred to Atlanta, Ga., as 
sales manager of the southern dis 
trict, the company has announced 

Mr. Keel will also act as 
northern district sales manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago 

a 

NSTC Elects Wysong Pres. 

The National Shade Tree 
Conference, meeting at the Neth 
erland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
August 27-31, elected as president. 
Noel B. Wysong, River Forest, III. 
to succeed E. W. Higgins, Arling 
ton, Mass. Other officers named in 
cluded L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State 
University, | Columbus, 
treasurer; and Paul Tilford, Woos 
ter, Ohio, was re-elected executive 
secretary of the Conference and edi- 
tor of its publication, “Arborist’s 
Meeting with the N.S.T.C. 
was the Arborists’ Association, which 
named the following officers at its 
meeting: president, Oscar F. War- 
ner, Waterbury, Conn.; Ist  vice- 
president, Sidney McNeal, Tiffin, 
Ohio; and 2nd vice-president, Ger- 
ald Corr, Houston, Texas. 

Among papers presented at 
the meeting was one by F. L. Parr, 
Parr & Hanson, Hicksville, N. Y., 
“How I Operate a Small Tree and 
Landscape Business; another by Dr. 
R. B. Neiswander, Dept. of Ento- 


secretary: 


News. 
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mology, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, “Some Shade 
Tree Insect Pests in the Midwest 
and their Control; and a third by 
Dr. John G. Matthysse and Dan 
Clower, Dept. of Entomology, Cor 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., “Fac: 
tors Involved in Injury by Mist 
Blower DDT Formulations.” 

Other 


aspects of tree care and 


discussions covered 
physical 
pruning, a tree climbing contest and 
The annual 
banquet was held on the evening of 
August 30. 


the election of officers 


New S Plant in Indiana 

A plant expected to produce 
5 tons a day of elemental sulfur is 
under construction by Standard Oil 
Co. at its Whiting, Ind., 
Most of the output will be converted 
to sulfuric acid. The new plant will 
hydrogen sulfide from by- 
product fuel gases produced in the 
refinery and this in turn will be con- 
verted into elemental sulfur of almost 
somplete (99.9%) purity. 


refinery. 


extract 


Barring a lack of construction 
materials, the plant is scheduled to 
be in production by the summer of 
1952. 

7 


Cotton Mechanization Meet 

The fifth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference 
will be held at Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
November 8 & 9, according to an- 
nouncement by the National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, Tenn. The con- 
ference will discuss latest equip- 
ment for harvesting the bumper cot- 
ton crop by mechanical means, and 
numerous demonstrations are being 
planned as a part of the conference. 


. 
Krings, St. Louis Speaker 
Associated Drug & Chemical 
Industries of Missouri presented as 
guest speaker at the group's Sep- 
tember 12 meeting, in St. Louis, R. 
E. Krings, director of advertising for 
Anheuser-Busch, Mr. Krings spoke 
on “Is There Magic in Television.” 
The speaker has been in advertising 
1934, and with A-B 

1950. 


since since 


March, 


Straube Upped by Powell 

Harold L. Straube has been 
appointed operations manager of 
John Powell & Co., Inc., New York, 
according to H. Alvin Smith, presi- 


dent. Mr. Straube was formerly gen 
eral manager of John Powell Chem 
ical Co., Huntsville, Alabama, an 
afhliate company. He will now 
manage the operations of both the 
Huntsville and New York plants of 
the firm. 


Morton E. Bader will be act- 
ing general manager of the Hunts- 
ville plant. 

7 
Cyanamid opens L.A. Bldg. 

American Cyanamid Com 
pany has announced the consolida- 
tion of several office and warehouse 
locations in Los Angeles, California, 
into one newly-constructed building 
at 2300 S. Eastern Avenue. Open 
house ceremonies marked the formal 
opening of the building on Septem 
ber 27th. 

The move is the fourth of 
its kind undertaken by the company 
as part of a nation-wide program 
of consolidation in other major cities 
of the United States and Canada. 
The building is a 64,000 square foot, 
one story structure containing 44,000 
square feet of warehouse space and 
20,000 square feet of offices. It oc- 
cupies a seven-acre site in the central 
manufacturing district sufficiently 
large to allow for possible future ex- 
pansion 
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-PHENACIDE — 


(TOXAPHENE) 


TOXICHLOR 3 


(CHLORDANE) 


SS 


(DDT) 


- ‘DED-TOX 


No matter what you need in chemicals — Thompson- 
Hayward has it; always conveniently and quickly avail- 
able from your nearby Thompson-Hayward warehouse. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MINNEAPOLIS @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ N.LITTLEROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
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_ Industry Patents 


2,553,778. ParasiticipaL Con- 
TAINING REACTION PropuCTs OF MER- 
caPpTo Acetic Acip Esters AND Per- 
CHLOROMETHYLMERCAPTAN-. Patent is- 
sued May 22, 1951 to Roger S. Hawley, 
Linden, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Company, a corporation of 
Delaware. As new chemicals, the reaction 
products of mercapto acetic and esters 
and __ perchloromethylmercaptan 
ponding to the general formula 

C1,.CSSCH.COOR 


wherein R is an alkyl radical having from 


corres 


2 to 12 carbon atoms 


2,553,905 CONCENTRATION OF 
PHospHATe MINERALS. Patent issued 
May 22, 1951 to Robert D. Evans, Pierce, 
Fli., assignor to American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, New York. In a 
method of concentrating phosphate min 
eral in ore containing silica, the steps of 
preparing a silica-floating reagent by re 
acting in an aqueous medium a soluble 
salt of an amine having a composition 
containing 8 to 22 carbon atoms and 
characteristic of a silica-floating amine 
reagent, with a soluble reagent contain 
ing sulfate ion and adapted to convert 
said amine sa‘t into an insoluble silica- 
floating amine reagent, consisting of an 
insoluble amine salt, to produce a diffuse, 
finely divided precipitate, of said insol- 
uble amine salt, immediately introducing 
said precipitate while carried in said 
aqueous medium, into a pulp of the afore 
said ore, and immediately and without 
intermediate agitation subjecting the pulp 
to flotation operation in the presence 
of kerosene to separate a silica float, leav 
ing a phosphate-enriched, non-floated 
portion of the pulp 


2,553,956. SEPARATION OF Gam- 
MA BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE. Patent 1s 
sued May 22, 1951 to Leslie James Bur- 
rage, Hunts Cross, and James Crosby 
Smart, Widnes, England, assignors to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, a 
corporation of Great Britain. A process 
for treating the total additive chlorina- 
tion product of benzene to obtain there- 
from a benzene hexachloride product hav- 
ing an enhanced proportion of gamma 
isomer which comprises extracting said 
isomer mixture with a cold lower satur- 
ated aliphatic monohydric alcohol having 
not over 2 carbon atoms im such amount 
as to dissolve only a part of said mixture 
and leave a substantial portion of said 
mixture undissolved, the weight of said 
alcotol being not less than half the weight 
of said isomer mixture. 


2,554,192. Herpicina, Compost- 
TION. Patent issued May 22, 1951 to 
Clinton E. Byer, Puente, and Frank A. 
Menley, Lynwood, Calif., assignors to 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. A herbicidal spray compo- 
sition comprising one part by volume of 
a liquid cracking product of petroleum 
characterized by gravity between 2° and 
16° A.P.I. and mixed aniline cloud point- 
less than 100° F., one to six parts by 
volume of water, and a cationic surface- 
active agent in amount insufficient to 
stabilize the suspension of said oil in 
said water 


2,554,249. Improved INsecTicr 
pat Compositions CONTAINING Cal 
cium N-ALKyYL PHTHALAMIDATES. Paz 
ent issued May 22, 1951 to Mark L 
Hill, Yeadon, Troy L. Cantrell, Lans 
downe, and Herschel G. Smith, Walling 
ford, Pennsylvania, assignors to Gulf Oul 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. An insecti 
cidal composition comprising at least one 
insecticide selected from the 
group consisting of pyrethrins, halogen 


toxicant 


ated hydrocarbon insecticide toxicants, or 
gam thiocyano insecticide toxicants and 
mixtures thereof, a solvent therefor, and 
a substantially neutral calcrum salt of a 
phthalamidic acid, said salt having the 
formula 


CS 
o= =0 
x 


wherein R represents an alkyl group con 
taining from 8 to 20 carbon atoms 


2,554,274. Insecticipa, Compo 
SITIONS. Patent issued May 22, 1951 to 
Herschel G. Smith, Wallingford, Mark 
L. Hill, Boothwyn, and Troy L. Cantrell, 
Lansdowne, Pennylvania, assignors to 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
An insecticidal composition comprising a 
pyrethrins insecticide toxicant, a toxicant 
selected from the group consisting of bis- 
2,2-dichlorodiphenyl-1,1,1 -trichloroethane, 
chlordane, gamma hexachloro cyclohexane, 
dichloro diphenyl dichloroethane, and 
bis - 2,2-difluorodiphenyl-1,1,1-trichloro- 
ethane, a solvent therefore, and a diva- 
lent metal salt of an N-alkyl, N-alkylol, 
ortho phthalamidic acid, said metal salt 
having the following formula 


wherein M is a divalent metal, R is an 
alkyl group containing from 8 to 22 car- 
bon atoms and R’ is selected from the 


group consisting of hydrogen and alkyl. 


Trade Mark Applications 


Uramite, in bold face capitals, 
for nitrogenous chemical compositions 
used for fertilizer ingredients. Filed July 
15, 1949 by E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del. Claims 
use since April 20, 1949 

Drop Derap, in capital outline 
letters with the word “dead” underneath 
and indented from the word “drop,” for 
insect spray. Filed April 21, 1950 by 
Frank G. Marshall, doing business as 
Drop Dead Co., a fictitious name, Long 
Beach, Calif. Claims use since March 18, 
1950 


Lin-Dairy, in capital outline let 
Filed May 6, 1950 


Lous, 


ters, for insecticide 
by Ralston Purina Company, St 
Mo. Claims use since February i4, 1950 


Cuem-Ac, in capital Goudy hand 
tooled letters, for insecticides. Filed Sep 
tember 18, 1950 by Chem-Ag Corpora 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Claims use 
since March 2, 1950 

Dn-289, in capital script letters 
and numbers, for insecticides and fungi 
cides. Filed August 5, 1950 by the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Claims use since February 12, 1947 


DowkLor, in capital bold face, 
for chemical composition used as in 
secticides and as ingredients for insect- 
icides. Filed August 5, 1950 by the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Claims use since March 10. 1947 


BANARAT, in capital bold face let- 
ters, for rodenticides. Filed September 25, 
1950 by American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., Madison, Wisconsin. Claims use 
since September 12, 1950 

ALIENTO, in bold face capital 
letters, for parasiticides - namely insect- 
icides and fungicides; and herbicides 
Filed September 30, 1950 by California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware and Richmond California 
Claims use since July 15, 1950 


Gem State, in capital bold face 
letters above a map of Idaho which indi 
cates the location of the Snake River in 
the southern portion and in the south 
central part of the map on the Snake 
River is a black star with lines radiating 
from the points and the word “Wendell” 
in script to the left of the star, for fer- 
tilizers. Filed October 4, 1950 by Gates 
Bros., Inc., Wendell, Idaho. Claims use 
since April 1, 1948 
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CSC Starts Expansion 

Commercial Solvents Corpor 
ition has completed arrangements to 
$25,000,000 from 


borrow institu 


lenders on 344° notes ma- 
turing September 1, 1972, the 
has announced. The proceeds will 
be used to finance the 
pansion program 
New 
taken by the 
Certificates of 
received = fror the 


tional 
firm 


company’s ex- 


projects being under 
Corporation for which 


Necessity 


Government, 


have been 


They 


nitrate 


amount to 
include a 
at Sterlington 
In addition, 
sions to increase the output of other 
drugs 
products are under consideration. 
e 
Spencer Reports Gains 


Spencer Chemical Co., 


wer $22,000,000 
new ammonium 
plant 
further expan 


chemicals, and agricultural 


Kan 
sas City, has reported an increase of 
22.46 in net sales for the fiscal 


year ended June 1951. Net carn 


WETTABLE POWDER INSECTICIDE SUSPENSIONS 


UNIFORMLY —_. 


4 


ECONOMICALLY STABILIZED 


With. 


ARA a 
fous oalp Disa SAN 


Stable dispersions of DME; BHC, Sad 

... im fact any insecticid® formulated a. 
wettable powder . . . are ‘eahily obtained ‘bys 
percent Mare; 
sperse. With Maraspers@atided, spray tank 
contents are maintaingg at a uniform condentration. 


the addition of one to 


wirrout 
MARASPERGE 


with 
MARASPERGE 


Insecticides 


are uniformly appliegutpe maximum WE throughout the 


spraying period. 


Because it is a non- | and free- follies powder, Mara- 
sperse facilitates grinding and blending operations. It can be stored 
indefinitely without.g¢aking or deteriorating. 


The powerful dispersing action of Marasperse is upaffected by the 
hardest waters. Marasperse enhances the action of ,wetting agents 
and permits the us¢ of reduced amounts of these high cost t compe 


nents in formulations. A neutral compound, Mara- 
sperse will not affect toxicity of the insecticide. 


Write for samples and additional information on 
Marasperse. Our technical staff will welcome the 
opportunity to cooperate with you. 


_—_ 


Se 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


318 S. GRANT ST. 


e ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 


ings for the period were $4,562,064 
(after compared with 
$4,461,312 during the previous year. 
State and federal totaled 
$4,162,400 as compared to $2,790,100 
according to 


taxes) as 
taxes 
the previous period, 


Kenneth A. Spencer, 
the company. 


president of 


. 

Safety Award to Bemis 

The St. Louis bag manufac- 
turing plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
recently was awarded first prize in 
the Interplant Safety Contest 
sored by the Safety Council of 
Greater St. Louis 

The prize 
of maintaining the 
of employee accidents 
man hours worked. The Bemis plant 


spon- 


was in recognition 
number 


million 


lowest 
per 
had an average yearly employment 
of $52 persons who worked approxi- 
million man hours. The 
accident frequency rate for this per 
that of the en 
tire 83 participating plants, working 


mately one 


iod was 4.00, while 


100 million man hours was 13.27 


* 

Baerman Appointed by Naco 

Gerald D. Baerman has been 
named director of all insecticide ac 
tivities of Naco Fertilizer Company, 
according to an announcement made 
by Kenneth D. Morrison, president. 
Mr. Baerman was previously 
ciated with Shell Chemical Corpora 
tion in its Agricultural Products De 
partment. Naco Fertilizer Company 
operates insecticide plants at Charles 
South Carolina: Wilmington. 
Jacksonville and Ft. 
and Findlay, Ohio. 
7 
Oldham New Plant Mgr. 

Dr. W. N. Oldham has been 
appointed American 
Cyanamid Company's Azusa, Cali 


asso- 


ton, 
North Carolina; 
Florida, 


Pierce, 


manager of 


fornia, plant, the firm has announced. 
a Oldham joined the company in 
39, and began work at Azusa as 
aa chemist in 1945. He has been 
assistant plant manager since 1950. 
Products manufactured by 
Azusa include 
hydrocyanic acid for fumigation, and 
cotton 


Cyanamid's plant 


monosodium cyanamid for 


dusting. 
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Ag. Editors Entertained in Washington 


Pointing out that although 
fertilizer production and use in the 
United States has doubled in the past 
eight years, W. A. Minor, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, told 
the National Agricultural Editors 


In the photos: 
Upper picture, at National Fer- 
tilizer Association's open house, Sep- 


“Weekly Kansas City Star:” Ferdie 
Deering. “Farmer-Stockman:” Jack Sam- 
pier, “National Livestock Producer:” 


Association in Washington Septem- 
ber 10, that there must be greatly 
increased production of fertilizer ma- 
terials if agricultural yields are to 
keep pace with demand. He declared 
that the need now is for sustained 
high-level production and at the same 
time to maintain soil fertility levels. 
The use of fertilizer to attain 
greater production is of particular 
importance, since greater crop yields 
are obtained with less expenditure of 


OCTOBER, 1951 


both manpower and machinery when 
fertilizer is relied upon to do the job 
The past year was the thirteenth con 
secutive period when fertilizer con 
sumption had exceeded the figures of 


the previous year. But although the 


” 


Berry Akers. “The Farmer:” Ray Yar- 
nell, “Cappers’ Farmer.” 

Lower photo: C. L. “Cap” Mast. 
“Agricultural Leaders’ Digest.” Paul T. 
Truitt, president, American Plant Food 
Council, and editor Deering at Hotel 
Carlton luncheon. Event was sponsored 
by American Plant Food Council. 


trend is upward, it still is not sufh- 
cient for the long-term need, he 
warned. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Minor 
said that the need for plant food 
may exceed 10 million tons by 1960, 
if present rates of increase are con- 
tinued. When compared with the 
approximately 4/2 million tons con 
sumed during the past year, this figure 
takes on great significance, he said. 

At the same luncheon meet 


ing, sponsored by the American Plant 
Food Council, at the Carlton Hotel, 
Paul T. Truitt, APFC president, told 
the assembled editors that the farmer 
must be better informed about what 
the fertilizer industry is doing to in- 
crease needed plant food materials 
He called splendid the record of 
achievement made by the fertilizer 
industry in the past and added that 
this type of progress will continue to 
be made in the future. 

Monday evening, September 
10, the editors were invited to an 
open house at the offices of the Na 
tional Fertilizer Association in the 
Investment building in Washington. 
The group also visited various De 
partment of Agriculture offices, and 
toured the Bureau of Plant Industry 
station at Beltsville, Md. 
e 
Chapman P.C.B. Distributor 

Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
Los Angeles, California, has an 
nounced the appointment of the 
Chapman Chemical Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, as a distributor of 
their weed and grass killing pro- 
ducts, “Borascu” and “Polybor- 
Chlorate 88." Distribution arrange- 
ments with Pacific Coast Borax 
Company cover all parts of the Uni- 
ted States except the Pacific North- 
west. 

Chapman Chemical Company, 
long a supplier of chemicals for wood 
preservation, is also one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers and suppliers of 
agricultural insecticides throughout 
the southern states. In addition to 
Chapman's headquarters at Mem 
phis, Tennessee, representatives are 
located at Houston, Texas; Jackson, 
Mississippi; Montgomery, Alabama; 
Jacksonville, Florida; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Norwalk, Con- 
necticut; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Chicago, Illinois; Spokane, Wash- 
ington and Portland, Oregon. 

7 
Lion Names PR Director 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ar 
kansas, has announced the appoint 
ment of John H. Gray as Director 
of Public Relations. Mr. Gray is 
a native of Newark, N. J. and a 
graduate of Cornell University. 
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are your insecticides 


BLENDE! 


or just mixed? 


- 


The Spatula Test 
will tell 


Conventional mixing seldom produces fine 
powder blends of high uniformity. Telltale 
lumps, nodules, and streaks under the spatula 
test betray inadequately mixed formulas. Imper- 
fectly blended agricultural dusts mean incomplete 
coverage, low field efficiency, complaints and lost 
business. 


Sprout-Waldron’s Intimate Blending Systems are re- 
placing old-fashioned mixers in insecticide plants 
all over the country. Engineered to individual 
needs, they have an unrivaled record of efficiency 
and safety in a great variety of installations. Low- 
cost, dust-free operation— producing formulas of the 
highest uniformity have made Sprout-Waldron’s Inti- 
mate Blending Systems a byword wherever insecticide 
and fungicide dust blends are made and used. 


Use the advice of Sprout-Waldron specialists to 
improve your product, safeguard your personnel, 
step up production, and increase your profits. 
Write for Bulletin 1-846 today! 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 7 Waldron Street, 
Muncy, Penna. 


qulitis,, 


Sprout-Walidron 


SINCE 1866 


MUN CY ©§ PENNSYLVANIA 


| Hyman Receives Award 
A certificate of cooperation 
has been presented to Julius Hyman 
and Company by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration as a special 
recognition for their part in assisting 
the technical visitors from the Wes 
tern European countries to gain a 
better understanding of the United 
States economy and business methods 
In forwarding the certificate, 
William C. Foster, Administrator of 
> Economic Cooperation Adminis 
tration, said in part: 
“I wish you would convey to the 
members of your organization the 
gratitude which all of us in ECA 
feel for the splendid way in which 
they cooperated to make the Tech 
nical Assistance Program a success, 
and in so doing helped in the united 
effort of the Western World to 
strengthen its defenses.” 
* 


Add 4 to Pennsalt Staff 
The addition of four new 
representatives to 
Manufacturing 
Company's Agricultural Chemicals 


technical sales 
Pennsylvania Salt 


Department has been announced by 
Arthur F. Bixby, manager of sales 
Two of the new men will 
make their headquarters at Mont 
gomery, Ala. They are William T 
Debusk and O. Harry Blanton. Mr 
Debusk, a graduate of Auburn Col 
lege, has been assigned to the 
Tennessee territory, and Mr. Blanton 
has been assigned to North and South 
He is a graduate of Clem 


son College and comes to Pennsalt 


Carolina 
from the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp 

James E. Murray has been 
assigned to the midwest territory 
and will headquarter at Kansas City 
He is a native of Washington, D. C 
and a recent graduate of the Univer 
sity of Maryland, where he majored 
in entomology 

F. O. Swan, Jr., has been as: 
signed to the Texas territory with 


headquarters in Bryan 


AGRONOMISTS 


(Continued from page 48) 


utilized in the manufacture of fer 
tilizer. 


To complete the morning pro 
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gram, J. C. Sharp, Spencer Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., presented a 
technical paper on “Chemistry and 
Technology of Ammeniated Super- 
phosphate.” Mr. Sharp's paper cor- 
related a number of theoretical con- 
cepts of fertilizer technology and of- 
fered suggestions on how they might 
be translated into better products at 
lower cost. The paper covered chemi- 
cal reactions, ammoniating solutions, 
mixed fertilizer containing dolomite; 
influence of temperature and mois- 
ture, optimum plant operations, for- 
mulation, and costs. 

The afternoon session was in 
charge of W. L. Nelson, North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh. Discussing the sulfur situa- 
tion, the first speaker, G. W. Joseph: 
son, U.S. Bureau of Mines, showed 
a Department of Interior movie of 
sulphur production, and stated that 
the current situation is a little clouded 
due to lack of accurate figures on 
reserves on hand at the present time 

W. L. Hill, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
US.D.A., 


technical paper, plus slides, plus a 


gineering, presented a 
blackboard presentation of various 
formulas, in a discussion of “Particle 
Size--Plant Nutrient Relationships 
in Phosphate Fertilizers.” Mr.. Hill 
told oi 


mine the solubility of various sized 


experiments made to deter 


fertilizer particles, including granules, 
and discussed the mathematical equa 
tions arrived at in the process 

Final 
program was Ritchie Taylor, Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md., who 
spoke on the physical condition of 
mixed fertilizers 


speaker on the day's 


Meeting Continues 


HE agronomists and soil sci 
entists continued their meeting 
throughout the remainder of the 
week, terminating on August 3lst 
Their program included special tours 
around the Penn State campus, the 
presentation of technical papers and 
various committee meetings 
On August 31 a section on 
weed control was held under the 
chairmanship of W. B. Ennis, Jr., 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
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Station. The program for this sec- 
tion was as follows: 


“Chemical Weed Control in To- 
bacco Plant Beds,” G. D. Hill, G. C. 
Klingman, and W. G. Woltz, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. “Some Fundamental Aspects of a 
Weed Control Program,” I. J. Johnson, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
“Sodium Trichloroacetate for Johnson 
Grass Control,” Robert A. Peters and 
C. J. Willard, Ohio State University and 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
“Absorption of 2,4-D by Corn and Pea 
Seeds,” J. R. Hansen and K. P. Buch- 
holtz, University of Wisconsin. “Studies 
on the Influence of Droplet Size Upon 
the Inhibitory Effectiveness of Growth- 
Regulating Sprays,” W. B. Ennis, Jr., 
and Ralph E. Williamson, Camp Detrick, 
Frederick, Md 

“Responses of Corn to 2,4-D,~ 
Earl G. Rodgers, lowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. “The Reaction of Dif- 
ferent Hybrids to Post-emergence Appl 
cations of 2,4-D," J. C. Anderson, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
“Effects of 2,4-D in Bluegrass and Clin- 
ton Oats Grown Under Different Fer- 
tility Levels,’ Richard J. Aldrich, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, and R. E 
Engel, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. “Equipment and Methods 
Used in Evaluating Chemicals for their 
Herbicidal Value,” W. C. Shaw and C 
B. Swanson, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, Beltsville, Md., and “Quackgrass 
Control,” S. M. Raleigh, Pennsylvania 
State College 


NAC MEETING 


(Continued from page 36) 


Dr. Firman E. Bear, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., 


presented to the group a thoughtful 
paper dealing with the depletion of 
soil fertility throughout the United 
States, and pointing out how crop 
yields are no longer sufficient when 
allowed to grow unaided by added 
soil nutrients. He stressed the im 
portance of minor elements in the 
soil, pointing out that as the soil 
grows older agriculturally and as the 
yields are stepped up deficiencies de- 
velop. Different areas need various 
addition to NKP, he 
said. Some need iron, others mag- 
others boron, molyb 
denum,, copper, zinc, cobalt or io- 
dine to round out sufficient and bal 


elements in 


nesium, still 


anced plant nutrition. 
He said that the soil of the 
United States can support food “in 


abundance” for a population of a 


billion people, but diets at that point 
will be altered somewhat with less 
meat, and more bread, potatoes and 
vegetables. 

Jack Vernon, vice-president 
of Niagara Chemical Div., Food Ma- 
chinery Corp., Middleport, N. Y., 
discussed the importance of coopera- 
tion between agricultural chemical 
manufacturers and the makers of ap- 
plication machinery, to maintain 
maximum efficiency from each. He re- 
viewed the progress made along this 
line during the past five years and 
brought the Association members up 
to date on the continuing coopera 
tive efforts under way. 

Dr. H. E. Longenecker, Dean 
of the Graduate School, University 
of Pittsburgh, and chairman of the 
Food Protection Committee of the 
National Research Council, told 
about the formation of the committee 
and its functions. Since the relation- 
ship of agricultural chemicals to the 
national welfare has received such 
publicity, both good and bad, the 
committee expects to establish facts 
in the matter and to make construc- 
tive recommendations to both gov 
ernment and industry. 

The food protection commit- 
tee will operate with specific sub- 
committees and a liaison panel of 
consultants representing contributing 
trade 
government 


idustries, associations and 


foundations, agencies 
and of 
cieties 

Chairman of the subcemmit- 
specific problems 
are as follows: Pesticides—Dr. G. 
C. Decker, Head, Economic Ento 
mology Section, Stete Natural His- 


scientific and technical so- 


tees considering 


tory Survey and Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Urbana, Illinois; 
E. A. Maynard, 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
and Toxicology, School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, University of Roch 


Toxicology —Dr 


ester; Chemistry—Dr. D. E. H. 
Frear, Professor of Agricultural and 
Biological Chemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College; Food Technology 
D. B. Hand, Professor and Head, 
Division of Food Science and Tech 
nology, New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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NOPCO" 1219-A 


EMULSIFIER — 
- for low cost, long life 


LIQUID 
INSECTICIDES 


Nopco 1219-A is a specially developed 
emulsifier for Toxaphene and other polychlor 
concentrates. 

lt permits of a wide variety of formulations 
— yielding insecticides eminently suitable for 
agricultural applications. 


Use of Nopco 1219-A assures: 

A VERY HIGH DEGREE OF EMULSIFIABILITY—of Toxo- 
phene, Chlordane, BHC and Aldrin. 

HARD AND SOFT WATER EMULSION STABILITY — with 
effectiveness in all but hardest waters. 

INSECTICIDES THAT ARE HIGHLY STABLE TO ACIDITY OF 
THE TOXICANTS—in both concentrate and emulsion 
form. 

ANTI-CORROSIVE PROPERTIES—which inhibit deteriora- 
tion of concentrates packaged in metal containers (as 
when drum linings become chipped in transit). 
LOW-COST PRODUCTION—of superior, long-life insecti- 
cides, larvacides and fungicides. 


Profit by learning all about Nopco 1219-A. 
Mail the attached coupon today. Full information, 
including formulas, will be sent you promptly. 
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|  NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

H Merrison New Jersey 

' Gentiemen 

1 om interested in quate, 2 effective lqud imsectcides 
' economically, Please send me full information about Nopco 
' 1219-A, including formulas. 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL 
SPRAYING 


We have seen horses almost completely replaced by 
tractors throughout agriculture during the past few 
years. Based upon cost per acre or other unit of pro- 
duction, we all know it was necessary to do so. 

So it is with agricultural spraying. The cost per 
acre or unit is far less when spraying with the very 
simple and inexpensive low pressure rotary gear 
pumps rather than the old intricate and expensive 
high pressure piston pumps widely used by our grand- 
fathers. Today all American agriculture depends 
upon spraying at one or more times during the sea- 
son. The control of weeds, insects, plant and animal 
diseases must be maintained at all times. 

Make that control available everywhere by having 
equipment in stock which the average farmer can 
afford to buy . . . the same Oberdorfer Bronze 
Rotary Gear Pumps which the outstanding farmer 
insists on. Oberdorfer Pumps are available through- 
out the world. 


Dept. AC-5110, Agricultural Pump Div. 
Oberdorfer Foundries Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBERDORFER 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 79) 


A transfer of certain chemi 
cals including sulphur from Manu 
facturers’ General Ceiling Price Reg 
ulations (CPR 22) to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation was re 
cently announced by the Office 0! 
Price Stabilization. The transfer was 
accomplished by transferring their 
control from CPR 22 to the GCPR 
by adding them to the excepted pro 
ducts listed in appendix A of CPR 
22. 

Sulphur was included because. 
mined in its natural form, it is in 
cluded under GCPR, while sulfur 
obtained by chemical means such as 
refinery gases and such is controlled 
under CPR 22. The new ruling 
places all sulfur under one regulation 
subject to the same regulation regard 
less of the source. 

o 


The probl of supply 
again has returned to plague the cot- 
ton growing induutry. It was only last 
fall that the Department of Agricu!ture 
and other Federal agencies were spear- 
heading a drive to expand appreciably 
the production of cotton. Now we are 
again faced with a possible over-supply. 

With the except'on of last season 
when cotton was in short supply be- 
cause of huge demands and poor yield 
in 1950, for 30 years the problem of 
cotton has been confined almost oo 
tirely to handling 
It is believed that the Federal govern- 
ment may have to advance upwards 
of one billion dollars for price support 
and other large sums through the var- 
ious foreign aid prog to stimulate 
sale of the staple abroad. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated in Sep- 
tember that the 1951 yield would be 
17.291.000 bales of S00 ibs. each. The 
price of the staple has been declining 
steadily since July Ist and from a price 
of 45.25¢ Ib. on June 28th. the price ia 
the latter part of Septemb 
to an average of 34.33¢ at the ten spot 
markets in the south. 

The drop of almost Il¢ Ib. in the 
past 2'/, months. sharpest for any sim- 
ilar period since 1920, has brought cot- 
ton to within 2'/2¢ lb. of the average loan 
rate of 31.7l¢ at the 10 spot markets. 
To keep prices from dropping to the 
loan level. farmers are being encour- 
aged to place their cotton in the loan. 

t B has expressed the 
opinion that better than 5 million bales 
from this year’s crop will be placed in 
the loan or roughly 30% of the anti- 
cipated crop. 
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No doubt this large supply of 
cotton held over this year will have 
its effect on the t of insecticid 
that are likely to be used during the 
1951-52 season. However. the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the National Pro- 
duction Authority and other govern- 
ment agencies are making sure that 
there will be a minimum amount of 
insecticidal materials available to as- 
sure protection of the crop which is 
planted in the 1951-52 season. No 
doubt the large carry-over of finished 
cotton i ting in various 
spots throughout the south will be very 
carefully considered by the industry in 
making plans for the coming season. 

* * * 
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The Office of Materials and 
Facilities of the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to be con 
gratulated for its foresight in its 
efforts for the conservation of sulfur 
for pesticidal use. During the latter 
part of the summer, it started a cam 
paign to bring about conservation of 
this critically short chemical in its 
use during the summer and fall and 
also in anticipation of an even 
greater shortage in the 1951-52 sea- 
son. In cooperation with other agen 
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PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 
CARRIER 
INSECTICIDES 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 
COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Mines Located at 
GLENDON, N. C. 
Ask for Our Pamphiet 
Formerly Glendon Division of Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


POBOBSOSO BOBO PO BOOK 
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BLENDERS and 
BATCH MIXERS 
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Ideal for: Dry powders — semi-liquids 
pastes granular materials 
® Easy cleaning ¢ Ball bearings 
* Special design packing glands 
* Dust tight © Leakproof © Watertight 
Also manufacturers of Agitators,, Kettles, 
Powder and Paste Fillers, Conveyors. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 43 


GEORGE G RODGERS CO. Inc. 


@ 2401 THIRD AVE. NEW YORK 51,N. Y. 


JOIN THE 


AMERICAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


OUNTY agents, vocational agri- 
cultural teachers, students, fun- 
gicide salesmen, growers, professional 
workers in the plant sciences and all 
others interested in plant pathology 
are eligible for membership in this 
society. This is the only recognized 
scientific organization devoted to the 
study and control of plant diseases. 
It has world-wide membership and 
includes most of the leading scientists 
engaged in the study of plant pathol- 
ogy. The American Phytopathologi- 
cal Society and its official journal 
Phytopathology will provide you 
with authoritative, up-to-date infor- 
mation dealing with research on the 
nature and control of plant diseases. 
Membership in this scientific organi- 
zation will be of definite benefit to 
all who have an interest in under- 
standing plant diseases and develop- 
ment of measures for their control. 


For further information, mail the 
coupon below. 


S. E. A. McCallan, Secretary 
Boyce-Thompson Institute 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 


| am interested in joining A. P. S. Please send 
me application form. 


(Name) 
(Address) 
(City) 


(State) 
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cies within the Department as well 
as other Federal groups, efforts have 
already been undertaken to further 
conservation efforts in the 1951-52 
season. An estimate has been made 
that there will be 20-25 @ less 
sulfur available in 1952 than in 1951 
for dusting sulfur and other pesti- 
cidal use, and every effort has been 
made to bring this shortage to the 
attention of various state and local 
groups throughout the country. 
Recommendations for the use 
of substitute miticides have also been 
brought to the attention of these 
groups and recommendations for cot 
ton insecticide use for the coming 
season will undoubtedly stress the 
conservation of sulfur and the neces 
sity of not using sulfur as a diluent 
Agriculture is the largest 
single consumer of sulfur and it is 
emphasized even more when realized 
that 35¢¢ of the sulfur consumed in 
the U 
form of sulfuric acid. There are, of 
course, substantial additional amounts 
of sulfur used in other agricultural 
endeavors including dusting sulfur, 


S. goes into fertilizers in the 


soil sulfur and for the manufacture 
of many of the technical pesticidal 


chemicals. ®® 


ACS MEETING 


(Continued from Page 57) 


authoritative information on plant 
disease losses for the use of govern 
ments, pesticide manufacturers, and 
others needing such information. 
Information gained and dis- 
seminated through such efforts can 
only lead to more economical and ef- 
fective use of pesticide research and 
action personnel, and of pesticide 
manufacturing, sale, and distributing 
facilities. This, in turn, should re- 
sult in a more productive agriculture 
at a time when agricultural pro- 
ducts are so vital to international 
tranquillity. 
Significant 
presented at the 12th International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chem 
istry, held in New York immediately 
following the ACS meeting. A paper 
reporting the effect of feeding rats 
from sheep and _ butterfat 


papers were also 


tissues 
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which had 


from cows consumed 
DDT -dusted | alfalfa hay was pres 
ented by D.'A. Greenwood, Logan, 
Utah. The paper reported that the 
rats, whose diets included milk and 
meat products from animals fed 
DDT-dusted alfalfa hay, suffered no 
alteration of growth or tissue de- 
velopment as a result of inclusion of 
the insecticide in their diets. 

Dr. Greenwood, described the 


experiment as follows: 


“Alfalfa was dusted with 
technical DDT for the control of 
insects at following levels: No DDT, 
0.5, 1, 2, and 4 pounds an acre,” 
he said. “One to 2 pounds of tech- 
nical DDT is the amount usually 
employed in Utah for controlling in- 
sects in alfalfa hay production. The 
yield of alfalfa on plots treated with 
1 to 4 pounds of DDT an acre was 
about 30 per cent greater than on 
untreated plots. The carotene con- 


nen Sy DDT 


WETTABLE POWDER 


Check the specifications on the new Pestmaster 75% Wettable 
Powder. Compare them with the highest manufacturing standards 
obtainable and you will see for yourself why we are justifiably 
proud of the high quality and uniformity of Pestmaster Agricultural 
Chemicals. Whatever your insecticide problem may be, Agricul- 
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f tural, Indystrial or Public Healthasry Pestmaster for best results. 


asm 
E MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC BROMIDES, SALT, MAGNESIUM OXIDES i’ 
UOQUID CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, DDT AND OTHER 
PHARMACEUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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For ““high-nitrogen”’ fertilizer... 
use Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


@ Koppers offers a good commercial grade of ammo- 
nium sulphate—the ingredient that is so essential to fer- 
tilizer because of its high nitrogen content. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ||. K A i comes in crystals 


Tar Products Division 1] ] CHARACTERISTICS with low free-acid and moisture content. The 
nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not less than 
20.5%. 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 Ib. and 

SHIPMENT 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and trucks. From 
Granite City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped 
only in boxcars and trucks. 


Reliability ==ss an ingredient of our 


eqrieuitoral chemicals = f 


To make certain you buy the best and get the best ~' 
buy for your particular needs, we maintain our = 
own laboratory located near the source of raw Sos 
materials. Reliable service must be provided with . 
reliable products and we help to insure this for 

you with conveniently located branch offices. 


TOXAPHENE 40% « BHC « ALDRIN *« PARATHION *« DDT « SULPHUR YRDANE « DIELDRIN 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. e CHARLESTON,S.C. ¢ TAMPA, FLA. ¢ GREENVILLE, MISS. 
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tent of DDT-dusted alfalfa was also 
significantly higher.. 

“Hay treated with 0.5, 1, 2, 
and 4 pounds of DDT an acre was 
harvested and fed to 32 lambs for 
120 days, and to 16 dairy cows for 
113 days. An additional 32 lambs 
were force-fed DDT in capsules in 
amounts those 
found in hay containing 50, 100, 
and 200 parts a million of DDT. 

The lambs 
rates and appeared healthy through: 
out the feeding period. Following 
slaughter of the sheep, kidney and 


corresponding to 


grew at normal 


mesenteric fat (contained from 15 to 
74 parts a million DDT) were in 
diets 


week $ 


into experimental 
for rats and feed for 16 
Sheep leg (contained a maximum 
1.5 parts a million DDT) was incor 
porated into the diet and fed for 
12 weeks. All rats grew normally 
and appeared healthy during the 
period. 

Milk was obtained from cows 
that consumed DDT-dusted hay. A 
maximum percentage of 12 parts a 
million DDT was present in the milk 
of these cows. The milk was separ- 
ated, the cream. churned, and the 
butter added to an experimental rat 
diet. The diet was fed for 16 weeks, 
after which the rats were killed. 

“Growth, gross and histo-pa 
thological studies were made on the 
liver and kidney tissues of each rat. 
A total of 231 rats were studied. 

“There was no significant dif- 
ference in food consumption, rate of 
growth, or tissue changes that could 
be detected by gross and microscopic 
examination in the rats fed the high- 
est and lowest levels of DDT. High 
concentrations of DDT in the diet 
of rats gave the greatest storage of 
it in their body fat. 

“DDT-dusted alfalfa hay in 
amounts required to give insect con- 
trol, when fed to young sheep and 
cows caused no injury to the ani- 
mals. The subsequent feeding of 
lamb tissues and butterfat to rats 
did not alter the growth or tissues 
of the rats under the conditions of 


corporated 


these experiments.” 
Co-authors of the report were 
L. E. Harris, Clyde Biddulph, Wayne 
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Binns, M. L. Miner, L. I. Madsen, 
J. R. Harris and F. L. Mangelson. 

Dr. Joseph M. Ginsburg, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. 
J. declared that DDT is still the 
most effective means for control of 
“Of all the newer in- 
secticides tested, none compares with 
DDT in its combined 


properties of high toxicity to mos- 


mosquitoes. 
remarkable 


quitoes; long residual effectiveness, 
and relatively low toxicity to plants 


and higher animals.” 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


The limiting factors in most 
of the new insecticides appear to be 
their injurious effects on fish and 
higher animals and their tendency 
to decompose upon exposure to at- 
mospheric conditions for some time. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit 
to mankind derived from the us: of 
DDT is “the possibility of almost 
completely eliminating malarial mo- 
squitoes,” he said, and added, “Many 
endemic malarious areas throughout 
the world have been practically 


& i} > 


and 


F'eedstuffs 


Manufacturers Agents 
Importers - 


Exporters 


Complete Service to Manufacturers 


Commercial Fertilizers & Feedstuffs 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


NEW YORK 
Baltimore - Jacksonville - St. Lovis - Houston 
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HLW EMULGATES the only complete line of OIL-SOLUBLE ORGANO-METALLIC 


—— available in emulsifiable concentrates which result in 
TABLE emulsions, adaptable to any sprayer, nozzle and pressure. 


HLW EMULGATES . the only known oil sprays for the prevention, control and eradica- 


tion of fungus diseases through the use of ORGANO-METALLIC 
Fungicides. 


HLW EMULGATES established to take full advantage of the SYNERGETIC value of 


bi-metallic organic compounds. 


HLW EMULGATES alone permit the application of COPPER, MERCURY, ZINC, 


MANGANESE, etc., without plant injury, during the entire season 
of growth. 


HLW EMULGATES tremendously reduce the quantity of Copper and other metals 


(per acre) required for effective control as compared to ordinary 
compounds. 


HLW EMULGATES are unique, and manufactured ONLY by: 


Qe a 
MONARCH | iaporatory services 


WEED SPRAYS | Peet-Grady tests 


C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 

Biological evaluation of agricultural insecti- 
cides 

Evaluation of unknown compounds for in- 
secticidal, fungicidal, and bactericidal 

properties 


NOTE THESE Phenol coefficient determinations 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
BIG FEATURES 2 : 

Warm-blooded toxicity studies 

Removable ti ‘ : SII ‘ ; , 

1. Re Bmig Mineral determinations including fluorine 
turb “pipe © emectan for and other trace elements of nutritional 
sizes. 


Round orifice, no “feather” edges to anpurrance : . : 
* wear away quickly. Warfarin assays by chemical and biological 
Threaded strainer cannot jar loose from means 


* vibration. 
4 Produce absolutely uniform spray from edge to 
* edge — no “end jets’ to cause uneven coverage. 


MONARCH 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 


3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 
Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Devis, Calif. 


Write for Details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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freed from this disease by continu 
ous application of DDT as residual! 
house sprays and field treatments.” 


MORE NITROGEN 


(Continued from Page 45) 


Estimated Distribution of Fertilizer 
Nitrogen for 1950-51 by Materials and 
Desirable Distribution of Currently Sched- 
vied Expansion of 700,000 Tons Fertilizer 
Nitrogen (1,000 Tons of N.) 


Desirable 
Distribution 
ef 700,000 
Ton N 


Material 1950-51 Expansion Total 


Ammonium Nitrate ’ 
284 150 434 
Ammonium Suiphate 

287 90 377 
Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 

455 140 595 
Sodium Nitrate (Dom. & Imp.) 

135 135 


Urea Compounds 
22 152 


Nitrophosphates 
1 151 


Ammonium Phosphates 
4) 
Other Chemicals 
19 
Organics 
4) 4) 
1,285 700 1,985 


Total 


The supply. of solid materials 
in recent years has been inadequate 
Farmers should be able to buy nitro 
gen for direct application as and 
when required and fertilizer mixers 
should be able to obtain materials 
which can be used for production 
of high content mixed 
fertilizers to meet growing demand 
and need for such fertilizer. Also, 
fertilizers relative 
quantities of plant food are becom 
and more important in 
transportation 


nitrogen 


containing large 
ing more 
view of increasing 
and handling costs. .** 
e 
Fall Seminar Announced 
The remaining lectures of the 
Fall Seminar Program at Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y.. 
have been announced. On October 17. 
Harry L. Haynes will discuss “Evalu- 
ation of Household Insecticides by 
Different Methods.” October 24, “Sy- 
nergism between Rotenone and Pi- 
perony! Compounds,” by Richard 
Back. October 31, “The Fumigant 
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Action of the Halogenated Hydro- 
carbons in Grains,” by Roy Melvin. 

The November 7 program will 
feature “Amino Acid Nutrition of 
German Cockroach under Aseptic 
Conditions,” by Duncan Hilchey. 
November 14, “The Inherited Re- 
sistance of Houseflies to DDT- and 
other Insecticides,” by Robert Nor- 
ton. November 21, “Possible Mech 
anism of Action of 2,4-D,” by Rob 
ert Carroll. November 28, “Nutri- 
tional Requirements of Fungi caus- 


Finest Emulsions of 


TOXAPHENE 


ALDRIN - DIELDRIN 
CHLORDANE 
DDT - BHC 


ing Tree Anthracnose Diseases,” by 
Paul Schuldt. 

Only two lectures are sched- 
uled thus far in December. They are: 
Dec. 5, “The Prevention of Storage 
Rots of Vegetables,’ Ralph Ault 
haus; and December 19, “The Effect 
of Fungicides on Amylase Activity,” 
by Robert G. Owens. 

Dr. S. E. A. McCallan will 
Lectures are held in the 
following tea 


preside. 
auditorium at 4 p.m 
in the library at 3:45. 
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Backed by 
108 Years of 


Quality and Service 


DEPENDABLE 
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WM. COOPER & NEPHEWSSIEEE 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


1909 Clifton Avenue Chicago 143 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERAT Wis, 


Also Specialists in Private Label Formulation ond Flim 
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this Process of ELIMINATION 
nd REDUCTIO 


el 


MIKRO-ATOMIZER 
for ultra-fine grinds 


The MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


ELIMINATES: 
Air Separator @ Bucket 
Elevator @ Screw Conveyor 
REDUCES: Headroom ® Floor 
Space @ Extra Handling or 
Equipment 


if your need is for ultra-fine grinds requiring air classification 
rather than screening, the MIKRO-ATOMIZER is your complete 
answer. It is an entire system producing perfectly blended grinds 
in the lower micron range in a single pass at exceptionally low 
temperature rises. 

With its built-in air separator, it is a 3-function machine, 
grinding, air-classifying and conveying in one operation. Slight 
adjustments permit varying degrees of fineness. If necessary you 
can actually produce two degrees of fineness in one operation. 

if you have ultra-fine grinding problems don't fail to investi- 
gate this 3-function MIKRO. 

SEND FOR — special MIKRO-ATOMIZER bulletin 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
39 Chatham Rood Summit, New Jersey 


MIRO 


UULADRIZER 
pepe ALD EER 
COLLECTOR 


AND INCENTIVE 


of the winno Pat. OF 


WHEN THE WEATHER IS HOT 
DE-PESTER “KNOCKS EM COLD” 
USE 


oE-PESTER 


“THE DEPENDABLE BRAND” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 


General Office & Main Plant 
PHONES: 495 & 496 LLANO, 


INC. 


TEXAS 


BRANCH PLANTS IN LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS 


SERVING THE 
HEART OF 
THE NATION 


PLAN 


YOUR 1952 


PRODUCTION NOW 


Increased Freight Rates make 
shipping from a Midwest 


2% 4-3 
WEED KILLERS 


distribution point even more 


e desirable. 


245-7 
BRUSH KILLERS 


Se oneal We Are Equipped To: 


A @ Compound liquids or powders 


DoT. 


@ Automatically package 


e @ Design and produce your labels 


TOXAPHENE 
. . J 2 
WARFARIN 
e 
FUMIGANTS 


300 SOUTH 3*° ST., 


PPRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


UL-SI-MO 4 


AN EMULSIFIER OF PETROLEUM OILS 
Economical - Effective 
MUL-SI- ay AA is be ng 94 for the rapid emulsification 


hose viscosity is 


RANGE COVERED 
Oils with a viscosity at 120 
Saybolt or less cover the great 
majority of oils used in Dormant 
and Summer Sprays. 
GENERAL TEXTURE 
Mul-si-mo is a thin amber- 
colored oily liquid about the same 
viscosity as Kerosene Oil. 
METHOD OF USE 
There is nothing complicated 
about the use of Mul-si-mo. It 
is just poured into the oil to be 
treated at the rate of % to 1%. 
depending upon the tightness of 
emulsion desired—then thorough- 
ly stirred—and the process is 
completed. 
RESULT OF MIXING 
AS ABOVE 
A practically 100% Oi! Prod- 
uct—No water—No Soap—No 
Potash nor other Alkalines. 
NEUTRAL PRODUCT 
Mul-si-mo is Neutral, Mul-si- 
mo-Made Emulsions are not ad- 
versely affected by pronounced 


120 Saybolt or less. 
saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 
waters. 


ECONOMICAL TO USE 
— Low Cost 

Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest and most economical 
Emulsifier on the market for the 
emulsification of the oils above 
speci 

NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 
4, Extensive A, -#- have oo 


aon when used at a dilution 
of 1 to 100. (Plants used in 
tests—Coleus.) As summer oils 
are usually used at the dilution 
of half-gal. to 100 gals. water, 
at such dilution the rate of Mul- 
#i-mo to water wouli be 1 to 
20,000. 


COST OF MUL-SI-MO 
Per Gallon $6.00; 5 ey 
and up @ $3.75 per Gallon; 
Gallon Drums ° rd 50 per con. 
lon, f.o.b. New York or Jersey 
City. (Above prices for U. .} 
only. Foreign prices on request.) 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 
A 4 Oz. Sample will be sent upon request. 


Mulsimo Products, Inc. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 


oddress all communications to 
4 


25 Povlus 8 


» N. J 
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Flag Sulphur Moves in Fila. 

Flag Sulphur & Chemical Co., 
Tampa, Fla., has announced the op- 
ening of its new office at 72nd. Street 
and the A.C.L. Railroad. Mail is to 
be addressed to P. O. Box 5737, and 
the new telephone number is 4-2177 

oe 

To New Nitric Acid Plant 

Neil C. Elphick has been ap- 
pointed resident manager of the 
$2,200,000 nitric acid plant being 
constructed by Westvaco Chemical 
Division of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation for the U. S 
Government at the Sunflower Ord 
nance Depot, Kansas 

Mr. Elphick has been assis 
tant manager of the Westvaco Di 
vision’s Carteret, N. J. plant since 
June, 1950, after serving as a pro 
duction specialist in the New York 
office. He joined Westvaco in 1941 
after graduating from Clemson Col- 
lege 


FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from page 65) 


ably less hazardous than sodium ar- 
senite 


“Phygon XL” for P. B. Blight 
WIGHT Powell, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, states that 
studies for the past several years 
have emphasized the importance of 
blossom blight control on peaches 
in reducing incidence of brown rot 
at harvest. Because of the erratic 
nature of blossom blight infections 
it has been difficult to secure signi- 
ficant data in Illinois. In 1949 and 
1950 different orchards were given 
identical treatments with the hope 
of securing at least one orchard which 
would have sufficient infection for 
a comparative test. It is felt that the 
following data de-emphasize the im- 
portance of the pink bud applica- 
tion, emphasize the efficacy of “Phy- 
gon XL” in preventing blossom 
blight infections, and stress the im- 
portance of blossom blight control in 
reducing preharvest incidence in 
Illinois. 
In 1949, single tree plots of 
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the Red Bird variety were arranged 
at random with eight replications 
per treatment. Qn April 1, in the 
pink bud stage, the grower applied 
liquid lime sulfur 1 gallon, plus sul- 
fur paste 4 pounds, to 100 gallons 
of water. On April 5, in the early 
bloom period, the treatments listed 
in Table 2 were applied. On April 
29, 100 biossoms were selected at 
random from each tree and the num 
ber of infected blossoms recorded. 


Only those blossoms showing con- 
idia were considered infected. Lab- 
oratory isolations have shown, how 
ever, that 10 to 25 percent of the 
so-called weak blossoms (those which 
fall normally and do not set fruit) 
are infected but do not develop. 
conidia. 

In 1950, a 15-acre block of 
Elberta was divided into three equal 
plots and on April 18, in the early 
to full bloom period, was given the 
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(Neutral Zinc) 


The High Test Nutritional Basic Zinc 
56% Zinc as Metallic 


(Neutral Manganese) 


The High Test Nutritional Manganese 
55% Mn as Metallic 
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UWENS FAVRIWNERS ARE PLANTING 


in OUR markets now! 
We are ready buyers on contract or spot 
terms, of all types of fertilizers, particularly, 


Ammonium Sulphate Superphosphates 
Potassium Sulphate Muriate of Potash 
MERCANTILE AGENCIES EXPORT CORP. 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-7776 


Keep Mixed Goods 

Free Flowing | ? 
ye “eh si 
with FUR-AG Ss 
THE STERILIZED . - 


ORGANIC CONDITIONS: | Sulphuric Acid and Fertilizer Plants 


Fur-Ag reduces bag-set, promotes drillability and 
provides bulk. tt is sterilized — freed from plant Phosphoric Acid Ammonia Oxidation 
diseases, insects, weed-seeds and is dark in color. Ammonium Sulfate Acid Proof Masonry 

Here is an i pensi organic diti that 
is produced and available, bulk or bag, in volume 
the year around. Proved in use by leading fertilizer 
monufacturers. 


We engineer, build and modernize sulphuric acid 
and fertilizer plants of all types and sizes. Before 
you build, expand or modernize your equipment, in 
any of the fields listed here—write for complete 
More pl inf ion on request details concerning our services and recommendations. 


We supply the right answers quickly! No obliga- 
& The Quaker Oats @mpany arcs 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT i T L t § T A D 
344 The Merchandise Mart 


Chicago 54, Illinois CORPORATION 
= Vi West 4tndSreet New York 18,6. ¥. 
We are now offering complete, integrated blending 
and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 
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treatments listed in Table 3. The 
ing the entire season and consequently 
had lost all of its fruit by July 20 
The other two plots received the 
same treatment for insect control af- 
ter the blossom application. On May 
12, the mean blossom infection was 
recorded by examining 100 blossoms 
from each of eight trees per plot. 
Only those blossoms showing con 
dia were considered infected. Also, 
on May 12, the number of active 
blight cankers to 100 twigs of each 
of the trees per treat 
ment were recorded. On July .24, 
August 8, and August 14, the same 
fruit in 


same eight 


examined for 
100 fruits per 


trees 
fections by observing 


were 


tree 

In Table 2, it is shown that 
the pink bud spray was not too ef 
reducing blossom blight, 
although it is possible that the check 
plot would have had more than 28 
percent infection had this spray been 
omitted. “Phygon XL” was particu 
larly effective in allowing only 45.8 
signifi 


fective in 


percent infection and was 
cantly better than the other treat 
All of the treatments, how 
reduced blossom infection b: 
low the check. None of the treat 
ments caused injury, although “Phy 
gon XL™ seemed to have discolored 
a number of the blossoms. For this 
reason, it was reduced to '4 pound 
in the 1950 test, and sulfur 3'4 
pounds, was added to give the spray 
a little more potency. 


In Table 3, 


containing 


ments 


ever, 


it is shown that 
the treatment “Phygon 
XL” and sulfur was superior to sul- 
fur alone, both in the number of blos- 
soms infected and in the number of 
active twig cankers to develop co- 
nidia. Inasmuch as twig cankers are 
the primary source of inoculum af 
ter the bloom period, a small num: 
ber of such cankers can develop a 
serious brown rot epidemic provid 
ing, of course, weather conditions 
are conducive to infection. In Table 
3, it is shown that the canker ratio 
May 12 between the two treatments 
was approximately 1 to 2. At har- 
vest, August 14, the fruit infection 
ratio between the same two plots 
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Thus, 
canker abundance early in the season 
has a definite bearing on the severity 


was approximately 1 to 3. 


of fruit infection at harvest. 
To summarize, in 1949 and 
1950, sprays containing “Phygon 


XL” were superior to other treat- 
ments in reducing blossom blight in 
fection on peaches. By increasing the 
control of such infection during the 
blossom period it was possible to re- 
tard the rate of development of the 
preharvest fruit infection 


GROGGINS 


(Continued from page 51) 


mittee a copy of the government's 
policy statement on exports as enum- 
erated at Paris by Charles E. Wil- 
son, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Our exports of DDT and other 
pesticides should be viewed through 
the same diplomatic glasses and with 
the same humane objectives used by 
federal agencies having responsibili- 


ties in this field. We should bear 


< 
ye the scierntific HVA BO 
/ — 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . 


. ready to put 


right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the best of whatever you want. 
The emblem “MGK”’ is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetle of ancient 


Egypt. Model for 
carved stone amulets 
and scarabs. 


THE PIONEERS OF 
PYRETHRUM AND ALLETHRIN 
Good insecticides 


protect America’s 
health and harvest. 


GORMLEY , 
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EXPERIENCED MAN 


Available for Sales Management and Market Development Position. 


Employed at present time but am interested in a new connection where my wide sales 
management and market development experience in the chemical field will have greater 
opportunities. Age 36. Can furnish excellent reference from leading chemical manufacturers. 
Experienced in handling government contacts. For further details write 


BOX 564 
c/o AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 West 31st Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 58 


BETTER DESIGN 
. - best performance 


Internal design of the nozzle, one of the 

most complex in hydraulic engineering plus 

Precision in machining these ore the two major ele 
ments thot determine nozzle performance. With TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles you con be sure of engineering at its best 
and manufacture mointained at precision standords 
TeeJets ore the product of America’s leading exclusive 
manufacturer of spray nozzles and related equipment for 
farm and industry. 


TRIGGER TeeJet.. 


The precision made trigger hand valve for port 
able sproyers. Available with straight of curved 
extensions, with fixed-type or swivel nozzle bod 
ies. Weighs only 10) ounces. Valve seat assem 
bly replaceable 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 Randolph Street «+ Bellwood, illinois 


the complete TeeJet Spray Nozzle and 


TeeJet Access ery Cateleg 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale 


TECHNICAL 
DUST BASE 


produced by 


MATHIESON 


MATHIESON - 
| SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEAETNET 


Also 


BLENDING SULPHUR 


DDT DUST BASE 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Rasicuttucet Chamicate Oi 


9 
Buiiding. & 3, Merylené 


Co. 


Georgia 


What’s 
Coming? 


See opposite page —» 
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in mind the motives behind our ex- 
port programs in improving world 
conditions and winning friends, as 
well as markets. 

A trade association meeting is 
not an ideal place for evaluating the 
importance of our pesticide export 


program. Here we are well fed and 
comfortably housed. Thus, it is diffi- 
cult to picture situations where sick- 


ness, disease and malnutrition are the 
rule. Here, thanks to federal, state 
and city surveillance and the avail- 
ability of pest control chemicals and 
biologicals, we are quite free of 
malaria, intestinal parasites and ty- 
phus. In Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, however, the chances are 
overwhelming that one will be chroni- 
cally sick all his life from these mala 
dies. In this country, we have an 
abundance of food. We have a bal- 
anced diet which may include sup- 
plementary vitamins. On the other 
hand, in most of the countries in- 
cluded in the OIT export program, 
the chances are two to one that you 
would be suffering from malnutrition, 
either from too little food or from 
food that is not balanced with respect 
to essential nutrients. 

It is nog necessary to dwell on 
the importance of DDT and other 
chlorinated ‘nsecticides in controlling 
disease-bearing insects and in achiev 
ing a greater production of foods and 
fiber. Member of the insecticide 
trade know this to be true. You have 
been busy and successful in selling 
domestic agriculture on the validity 
of these facts. A more abundant food 
supply and a better level of health 
are, however, more pressing prob 
lems abroad than they are here. For 
this reason, I am suggesting that our 
pesticide export program should be 
more than mere trade. Consideration 
needs to be given to the opportunities 
for implementing government pro 
grams in building up good will and 
better living abroad. The subject de- 
serves consideration on a high level 
by the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association and its members. 

It has been stated that agri- 
cultural chemicals is one of the most 
rapidly growing fields of chemical 
activity. This is not surprising. It’s 
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just a sign that American farmers 
are achieving technologic and eco- 
nomic maturity. After making ex- 
penditures for land, seed, fertilizers 
and labor, farmers are realizing more 
and more the advantages of protect- 
ing their investment by buying the 
crop insurance provided by pesticides. 
Depending on the need for food and 
the availability of funds, other coun- 
tries will follow our progressive ex- 
amples in this field. In reflecting on 
this hopeful future, it has occurred 


to me that the term “agricultural 
chemicals” describes adequately neith- 
er the size of the market nor the im- 
portance of your activities. Remem- 
ber, you are dealing with over 5 
farmers, one fifth of our 
population and an annual cash in- 
come of about 30 billion dollars. 
Remember also, that with your prod- 
ucts, man can control the recurring 


million 


scourges of pests that have destroyed 
crops and brought famine and pes- 
tilence since creation. ®*® 


Here’s 


sults obtained from chemicals. 


old 
0) C) 2 yrs. $5 


Please enter my subscription 


Name 


What's coming 
in early issues of 
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Features Scheduled: 
“Fertilizer Conditioners” 
“Emulsifiable Insecticide Formulation” 
“Resume of State Fertilizer Laws” 


“Successful Advertising & Marketing Practices 
in the Pesticide Field" 


“New Aspects of Chemical Weed Control” 


Full reports of important scientific and trade Association meet- 
ings scheduled for coming months. 


Reports of developments in manufacturing, application and re- 


DON’T LET YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE! 
Fill in coupon below and mail today. We'll bill you later. 
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Rates for classified ad are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
tate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3ist St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Open 


Chemist: Long established middle- 
west drug manufacturer interested in 
securing service of chemist who can 
add know-how and _ products to 
strengthen present aggressive organ- 
ization to permit expansion into allied 
fields. Write full particulars. Ad- 
dress Box No, 565, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 

Wanted: Young Chemical Engineer 
with some mechanical engineering 
training for Production Manager of 
independent fertilizer company in 
Southeast. Preferably recent college 
graduate. Apply Box No. 566, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Ass’t Plant Supt.: Chemical Engin- 
eer, experienced in formulating and 
manufacturing complete line of agri- 
cultural chemicals. Location Pitts- 
burgh area. Excellent opportunity for 
right man with growing oganization. 
All replies confidential. Address Box 
No. 567, ec o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Insecticide Formulating Chemist: 
Position will require laboratory eval- 
uation, field testing and selling of 
emulsifiers for organic insecticides. 
Experience essential. Address Box No. 
568, ec o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Assistant Superintendent: To take 
charge of the mixing and liquid form- 
ulation of insecticides. Must be tech- 
nically trained and experienced in 
manufacture of insecticides. Give fall 
details in first letter. Address Box 
No. 569, c¢ o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Live In Florida: 50% of a Whole- 
sale Agricultural Supply business for 
sale. Salary and expenses furnished 
at once for participating partner. At 
home every night. Local travel within 
a 60 mile radius. Business “jobs” and 
has exclusive territory for National 
Manufacturers and suppliers of seeds, 
Insecticides, fertilizers and ete. Prefer 
man with experience. Requires $10,000 
capital. Business offers excellent op- 
portunity and substantial income. Ad- 
dress Box No. 576, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


x Entomologist: M.S. Wide experience 
field evaluation and product develop- 


ment agricultural chemicals control 
fruit, truck and field crop pests. 
Institutional and commercial back- 
ground. Prefer technical service sales 
and development, Address Box 570, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Sales Representative — Desires new 
position with manufacturer of agri- 
cultural chemicals. At present em- 
ployed. Has covered East Central 
states and knows the formulators and 
others in trade well. Five years in 
present sales job with manufacturer 
of basic fungicide and insecticide ma- 
terials. Graduate chemist. Married. 
Prefer eastern location but will go 
anywhere. For further details. write 
Box No. 571, c/o Agricultural Chem- 


icals. 


Entomologist, B.S.. M.A. — Ambi- 
tious young man. Brigham Young 
University graduate. Extremely high 
grades. Thorough background ento- 
mology. Covered taxonomy, morphol- 
ogy and beneficial and injurious 
insects. Minored in botany, accentu- 
ating plant pathology. Majored biol- 
ogy and chemistry. Married. Ad- 
dress Box 572 c/o Agricultural Chem- 
icals. 


Sales Executive, 45. Experienced in 
both heavy chemical industries and 
broad range of agricultural chemicals 
with full responsibility for sales and 
related functions, including production 
and research. Chemical degree. Ad- 
dress Box No, 573, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Research or Technical Director— 
Agricultural Chemicals. Fifteen years 
experience, mostly in industry, de- 
veloping and testing insecticides, weed 
killers ete. on all major crops. Ex- 
tensive contacts throughout U. S., in 
state and federal agencies, research 
and agricultural organizations and 
others. Familiar with manufacturing 
problems. Available at early date. 
Address Box No. 574, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Entomologist. Ph. D., with extensive 
experience on development and appli- 
cation of insecticides and _ related 
chemicals to large variety of agri- 
cultural and other pest control prob- 
lems, including weed, plant disease 
and mosquito control. Wide acquaint- 
ance in experiment stations and in- 
dustry. Interested in either research 
or technical service work, Address Box 
No. 575, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Buy-Trade-Sell: Phenol, Napthalene, 
Para, DDT, BHC, Pyrethrum, Glycols, 
Cellosolves, Ethanolamines. Other 
Chemicals, Solvents, etc. Chemical 


Service Corporation, 86-02 Beaver St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Available, for contract formulations 
emulsion, ete. under supervision of 
registered chemist, your specification 
and labels. 54,000 gallon chemical 
plant, Mixing vats electrically heated, 
Railroad siding located in North Flor- 
ida town. Address Box No. 577, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Wanted to Buy tank car load Shell 
DD Soil Fumigant, Chlorinated C, 
Hydrocarbons 100%, or by other 
manufacturer. Address Box No. 578, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Wanted to Buy tank car 25° DDT 
Emulsion. Must furnish specification, 
solvent, etc. Address Box No. 579, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 30,000 pounds BHC 10% 
Dust Concentrate and 30,000 pounds 
calcium Arsenate, 50 Ibs. bags. Ad- 
dress Box No. 580, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 
P. ©. Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 
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ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 
(Formerly Direetor of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Cc i in ref to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 


and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sixty-third Floor, Chrysler Building 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 4-1677 
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Accessories Mfg. Co. 

Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

Aluminum Company of Americo . 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Phytopathological Society 

Andrews, W.R.E. Sales, Inc. 

Antara Products, Division of General 
Dyestuff Corp. eeian 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 58, 

Atlas Powder Co. 

Attapulgus Clay Co. 


Boker, H. J. & Bro. 

Bagpoak Division, taternational Paper Co. 

Bean, John, Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co. 

Bradley & Boker 

Buffalo Turbine Agricultural Equipment 


Chase Bag Co. 

Chemical Construction Corp. 
Chemical Corporation of Colorado 
Chemical Formulators, Inc. 
Chipman Chemical Co. 

Cohutta Talc Co. 

Colloidal Products Corp. 

Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Cooper, Wm. & Nephews, Inc. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 


Davison Chemical Corp. 
de Ong, Dr. E. R. 


Emulso!l Corp. 
Ethyl! Corp. 


Flag Sulphur and Chemical Co. 
Floridin Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Geigy Co. 

General Chemical Division, 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Glendon Pyrophyliite Co. 


Allied 


Hahn, Inc. 

Hammond Bog & Paper Co. 

Heckathorn & Co. 

Highway Equipment Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 4th Cover 
Huber, J. M. Corp. Sept. 
Hyman, Julius & Co. 17 


Innis, Speiden & Co. Sept. 
International Minerals and Chemical 

Corp. 3rd Cover 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc. 
Kraft Bag Co. 
Koppers Co. 


lion Oil Co. 


Marathon Corp. 

Marietta Concrete Corp. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. - 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. . 
Mercantile Agencies Export Corp. 


Michigan Chemical Corp. - 93 
Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. 96 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . 82 
Mulsimo Products, Inc. . 98 


Niogora Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. Sept. 
National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n. 60 
Novgotuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. 68 
Ninol Laboratories 13 
Nopco Chemical Co. 90 


Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 90 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 24 
Penick, S. B. & Co. . 14 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. Sept. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 21 
Pheips Dodge Refining Corp. 91 
Phillips Chemical Co. ...... 7 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical ‘Co., 
Division of Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co. 
Potash Company of America 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co. .. 
Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug and Chemical Co. 23 
Private Brands, Inc. 
Pulverizing Machinery Co. 


Quoker Oots Co. . 


Raymond Pulverizer Division, Combus- 
tion Engineering Superheater, Inc. 

Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 

Rodgers, George G. Co. 

Royster, F. S. Guano Co. 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Southeastern Clay Co. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Spraying Systems Co. 
Sprovi, Waldron & Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Tennessee Corp. 

Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Thayer Scale and Engineering Corp. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
Titlestad, Nicolay Corp. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. : 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. _... 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. . 
U. S. Potash Company .- 

U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanderbilt, R. T. Co. 
Velsicol Corp. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. . 


Wiley, John & Sons, Inc. _ Sept. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 20 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 96 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. . Sept. 
Woolfolk Chemical Co. : we 
Woudhuysen, H. lL. & Associotes 96 


Young Machinery Corp. ......... . 100 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked corefully but 


mo responsibility can be 


d for any ) 
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Summers Personnel Shifts 

James E. Totman, president 
of Summers Fertilizer Company, Inc., 
has announced the following changes 
and additions in the company’s or- 
ganization. 

Ralph E. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Sum- 
mers’ operations in Maine for the 
past fifteen years, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office in Baltimore 
where he will assume the position of 
administrative vice-president. 

Fred L. Litty, vice-president- 
elect of Summers and vice-president 
of Northern Chemical Industries, will 
succeed Mr. Fraser as general man- 
ager of Summers’ activities in Maine 
and eastern Canada. 

Frank H. Totman, a director 
of Summers Fertilizer Company and 
president of the A. E. Mooers Com- 
pany, Houlton, Maine, becomes vice- 
president of Summers in charge of 
Aroostook County sales and branch 
offices. 

James C. Totman, 
treasurer of Summers and formerly 


assistant 


assistant manager of the Bangor 
office, assumes the duties of manager 
of the Donald 


Thompson, ! 


Bangor branch. 


salesman. has 


formerly 


been appointed assistant manager 


Owen Hannigan, manager of 
the Houlton, Maine, plant, has been 
granted a six-months leave of absence. 

Kenneth 
has been appointed assistant to Ralph 
E. Fraser in the Baltimore office. 

Howard Miller, assistant sec- 
has been recalled 
to service as captain in the Field Ar- 
tillery. He has been granted a leave 
of absence.. 

William Rasmussen of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, has been 
pointed assistant to William Stolt, 
manager of Summers Red River Di- 
vision, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
and Gordon Tollerud, a recent grad- 
uate of the University of North Da- 
kota College of Agriculture, has 
joined Summers as agronomist. 

7 
J. A. G. Davey Dies 

James A. G. Davey, Sr., 64 
official of the Davey Tree Expert 
Co., Kent, Ohio, died September 12. 


Lyons, Baltimore, 


retary of Summers, 
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Tale Ends... 


AROLD Noble, VP of S. B. 

Penick & Co., has found that 
the U.S. isn’t the only place where 
people are worried about “deleterious 
residues” in food. A recent letter 
from Bangkok, Thailand, asked the 
Penick Co. about the cost of killing 
rats by “Dethmor,” Penick’s war- 
farin product. The angle was, ac- 
cording to the inquirer, that farmers 
considered a cost of 20 satangs (about 


1¢) “bearable,” provided they could 
eat the dead rodents. The question 
rats killed by 


was, are warfarin 
edible? 

The letter caused quite a 
flurry around Penick’s stately New 
York office, and the straight-faced 
reply dictated by Mr. Noble com- 
War 


farin, he wrote, can act as a secon 


prises somewhat of a classic 


dary poison under some conditions, 


7 


vrei 
TTI 


pages of 


254 WEST 31st STREET 


— like advertising directed to any old target in 
the hope that it may hit something . . . invariably a 


flop . . . whereas advertising direct to a specific target 
hits the mark . . . such as advertising to the field of chem- 


icals for agriculture and their allied trades through the 
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so if the rat consumer eats the roden: 
in toto, that is, insides and all, he 
had better limit the intake to one 
or two a day. This is because 759% 
of the warfarin is concentrated in the 
animal's liver, with the remaining 
25¢, scattered around in other parts 
of the body 

However, if eviscerated, the 
rats could be consumed at the rate 
of three a day, with a probable limit 
of sixteen a week 

Not that we expect this to 
hecome an American delicacy, for it 
is doubtful that such “foodstuff” 
ould get past the watchful eye of 
inspectors looking for “deleterious 
residues” in food 

a 

When the freighter Betsy Ol- 
sen recently arrived in Seattle with 
« cargo of war surplus from the South 
Pacific, inspectors discovered the ma- 
terial infested with African snails. 
Entomologists called in on the prob 
lem gave a list of interesting statis- 
tics. The snail is about five inches long 
in its shell and can extend its rub- 
bery body an additional four inches 
for a total length of nine inches. The 
snail has 80,000 teeth (we didn't 
count ‘em ourselves) lined in rows 
along its tongue and can devour a 
head of lettuce in a night. The snail, 
i monster as snails go, thrives on all 
sorts of plant life and could thrive 
on vegetation in the Pacific North- 
west. Another interesting fact for 
snail lovers is that the beast carries 
on functions of both the male and 
female and a single snail, who lays 
300 eggs at a time, could give rise 
to nearly 11 million descendants in 
The inspector, apparently 
quite impressed by the statistics, fumi 


five years 


gated the ship with a vengeance 
- 


Political rumors persist that 
Rep. James J. Delaney, chairman of 
the House Committee investigating 
the evils of pesticides in raising food 
crops, has his eye on the presidency 
of New York's Borough of Queens 
Well, here’s wishing him luck . 
provided, of course, that his election 
would alter the thinking of his com- 
mittee in the capital. 
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Phosphate \ 
for the Manufacture 
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Modern, mechanized mines and plants, with 
largest production capacity in the industry, 
assure prompt deliveries of carefully 
prepared phosphates for all purposes. 


Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, 
Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in 
Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales. 


oy, 


Feu 
PHOSPHATE Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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This new, 24-page book summarizes the latest information on 
toxaphene insecticides, including their use against cotton insects, 
livestock pests, alfalfa insects, cutworms and armyworms, grass- 
hoppers, peanut insects, and many others. The book also contains 
valuable information on resid If you have not received your 
copy, or require additional copies, write to: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mca coe atTeO 


Naval Stores Dept, 970 Market Sireat, Wilmington, Del. 
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